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Literature. 
“LEFT SCHOOL.” 


Now,—a 


The groves, the lawns, th waters, 
e e 
. To youth and joy cool, green, and ever clear: 
"SFRane pe Depa 
8 le 
The sportive Hours led out the happy year. 
atthe fe ds, the faithful-hearted, 
en: - 
i Sharers in many a toil and wild employ: 
ag ye fe 
The tale of days departed, 
When the worn greybeard kindles to a boy. 


One would not yield 
To odds too much abounding, 
Till the strong carter crushed him to the wall. 
ons the field, a 
eager crowds surrounding, 
High o’er Lord’s gateway sent the soaring ball. 
A 
me joy, come woe to- 
Tata's baraing be c 


Come breath, come tears at ho 
One hallowed hist, 
Remote from care and sorrow. 


Shall blossom in my heart, where’er I roam. 


And so again. 
root ! for 1 must Ay thee, 
of my heart, ’s beauty without : 
May sever. Hie pee. 
y fault of mine come nigh thee; 
To me thy honour, as my own, be dear! 


oO 
LEAVES FROM OWEN DUNCOMBE’S DIARY. 
PART L 


St. Wilfrid's, May 10th, 185— 
I remember Emerson says somewhere, that misfortune 
never really touches us—that we always “ fall soft on a 


ae is 7 
thought.” I suspect he pas asl is utterly incomprehensible 
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nutes, whilst I didn't know what to say. First there were 
a few civil inquiries as tomy rene cee my first impressions 
of St. Wilfrid’s (what a laudable one always shows on 
those occasions for accurate !. Then some highly 
com, roomy A remarks asto my attainments and his own 
fortune Sys er Fag (the beard and 
pipe were clearly on his mind all the time). He hoped I 
would give him the pleasure of my compaay at. dinner that 
day, and allow him to introduce me to his wife and his 
widowed daughter, Mrs, Clayton, who was living with them. 
Ue peered Rowed, auld polite , and assented. I asked 
when I should see my future pup Almost immediately ; 
coming to real. business, lad. dowa his hat ant yampno% 
to si wn his hat, and pre 

himself to be impressive, Mg 

“Edmund is sixteen, Mr. Duncombe,” said he; “ Philip 
fourteen. You will find Edmund a very good, intelligent lad 
—a little too much addicted to the sports of his age, perhaps. 
Dulce est desipere, Mr. Duncombe, we all ienow thet. but in 
loco,—in loco, and Edmund would prefer to read semper. Ha! 
ha!ha! But there’s no harm in him. You won't have an 
trouble with Edmund. But Philip is an unusual boy, and 
mother and I cannot help feeling at times anxious about him. 
My good cousin Mr. Hawley, when he stayed with -us a few 
days last summer, must have been struck with him—lI dare- 
sy he has spoken to you of his peculiarities?” 

could hardly tain my gravity. The idea of Dick 
Hawley, to whom everything male below twenty-one is an 
unmitigated nuisance to be avoided like lepers, bestowing 
attention on a boy of fourteen was too ludicrous. 
owever, I only said that I did not. remember Hawley’s 
speaking of him. He look quite disappointed. 

“ Ab! well!” he said, “ but I can assure you, Mr. Duncombe, 
that Philip already, at his earl , has produced composi- 
tions both in prose and verse that, unless my natural partiality 
indeed blinds me, give promise of us of no common order. 
His habits, too, are studious to a agree thet I fear may injure 
his health. Philip is a boy, Mr. Duncombe, who special! 
needs careful and judicious training, and that I am sure he will 
receive at your hands. His temper is a little uncertain, but 
= = know ey to make ogre sng Saaeve ‘a 

ice prospect for me—to a em poet into 
shape! asked what profession he meant his sons to follow. 

“T have hardly thought,” said he. “I intended them both 
to proceed to Oxford when old enough, and beyond that I 
shall be very to avail myself of the advice which the in- 

ht you will obtain into their characters will enable you to 
er me. 

I could only say I should be very happy. He 
made one a chimney-sweep and the othera mud ark, for 
—— I but I et abstained from saying 80. 

he subjects of our discourse here entered. I quite failed 
to detect any signs of gentas about Philip, who had a lack- 
lustre blue eye, and look ee pasty. After settling 
hours, books, éc., his reverence and his sons went their way. 
Atany rate I shall not be overworked, for I find I shall be 
free every day after two o'clock. 

At six I presented myself at the rectory. Mrs. Medway is 
a mother, and the wife of the rector of the parish, and gives 
no evidence ofany personality except what one must conceive 
as existing to support these relations. She looks rather older 
than her husband, is fat, and showed “uncommon 
science” in her appreciation ot some really fine ’47 port which 
was produced. Clayton is not the my but has a 

leasant, intelligent face. She said very li was perhaps 
ost in meditation on the merits of the defunct Clayton (there 
is a likeness of him in the drawing-room, and he ldoks “ as if 
he had been turned out in a hurry and there had been no time 
to finish him off’). However, she seemed to wish to be 
friendly, and offered me the run of her books. After dinner, 
tea, and Mrs. Clayton at the piano—middling, very, and it 
requires extreme prettiness to make that tol ; the rector 


on in general—utterl 
So hee Yastidh; tran taloees 

So I came home at ten, thoroughly tired. I ouppose that 
is the sort of thing“ social intercourse” will be down here. 
How on earth am I to stand it? I only can by becoming as 
much & 9 as the people about me. Perhaps it isbetter 
so, J.8. says, “ Itis better to bea man dissatisfied than 


the | pig satisfied.” 1am inclined to think the pig might have 


a>} say for hi 

May 16th, Sunday.— Dies candidiore nota. Good 

a vision of A letter from Hawley came this morning 
ofhim, forI know how he abhurs 


| Tt is tting 
Pleasure |) imself gut of the way, and letver-writing. He says he Fancia 3 


in the least mean me to stay here permanently. He shall keep 


Pion to reine he , and thinks he sees 
Sis ay Stender them oe ber egy mm beer pe 


uietly. It will not be so hard, if on! one has good hope of 
Y penaneition: So I weat off to church far more— 


Like things of the season gay, like the bountiful season bland, 


mixture of shyness and curiosity in the glance she ga 

me as she passed. I could not make out what the pe 

like , but I had a casual pse of a and 

ankle I be proud to back the best in England. 
I went in and took place in the rector’ 





ht have | cise 


news, and | But 


“seasoned” girl. But I was afraid I might bags Re and 
embarrass her, and I felt besides that I was aving very 
badly. So I made’a heroic effort, and restricted myself to brief 

once in five minutes for the rest of the service. As 


fes- | we came out I saw Mrs. Clayton speak to them, but Madame 


was holding forth to me about something or other, and I was 


to wet, and she did notshow. And now 
I have consumed much Cavendish in her honour, and cannot 
get her out of my head. 
You bright little beauty! I wonder what you thought of 
itall? Ihope I did not frighten » and that you don’t 
think me ig ort least only dangerous enough to be 
attractive. . Well, if in a place like this I don’t find out who 
ju are and all about you, and perhaps in some sort make 
Fiends with you before very many days are gone—why then 
my right hand must indeed have forgotten its cunning, and 
Hawley may blush for his pupil. 
* Ab! I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set; 
Ancient founts of inspiration well throngh all my being yet. 
And of all the “ founts of inspiration” of which my spirit has. 
ever drunk, to my shame perhaps be it spoken, ew women 
have always been for me the most potent—and I strongly sus- 
pect will be to the end of the chapter. 
May 17th—Something done, but not much. Miss Amy 
Severn is the only child of Mrs. Severn, widow of a captain 
“in the army” (regiment unknown), who lives at Sea View 
ewe the beach, not very far from my quarters. Cot- 
tage said to very small, but pretty. They have been here about 
two years. Mrs. Clayton likes them very much. The above 
partioulars extracted by judicious questions from that rising 
star of the house of Medway, Master Philip, when he came to 
read this morning. Edmund was at home suffering from 
severe indisposition, brought on by excess in cold gooseberry 
tart and cream on the previous evening. 
Philip and I get on better than I had ex: _ We have 
to suspend composition for the present and 
devote ourselves to construing Herodotus and writing Arnold’s 
Exercises, to do which with any approximation to 
we find requires our best en As far as 1 can see, there 
is not much harm or good in him, but he has been accus- 
tomed to consider himself a genius, and has made himself half 
ill in trying to live up to the character. I have advised his 
letting the question stand over for the next half dozen years 
and then seeing what he thinks of it, and meanwhile iWwing 
the life of all men. -It és. horrid bore this coaching, and that’s 
the truth. Of course it “ has to be done,” but it’s hard 
lines on the doer. And can it be conceived to be a matter of 
interest to me whether Mesars. Edmund and Philip Medway 
know 2 little more or a little less Greek, and get into a few 
more or a few less scrapes than their neighbours ? 
May 22nd.—The boys told me this morning that they and 
their sister were going to walk in the afternoon to Hurst- 
combe, a village about two miles off along the coast, and 
brought an invitation to me to join them if I had nothing 
to do. I agreed, and I am very | in I did, for the hy goa 
tunity I had of making friends with Clayton, which I see 
can only be done in a (ée-d-tée. In society she hardly s 4 
bet, CSS Say 1 8 grent ‘eal in her, if you can only get 
at it. 


She began by thanking me for having recommended some 
books for her. I told her I was glad she liked them, and 
ssa tl showed her good taste, for I did not think every one 
wo 


“Oh, I can’t be much of a judge,” said she, “ but they seem 
to me to be very clever, and thi don’t do me any harm. But 
I don’t think you would be @ 


guide for one’s reading, Mr. 
Dunoombe, if you recommend those books to everybody. 
They are very unsettling—don’t you think so? as I tell you, 
it does not hurt me, I am a very sober, steady person, 
not easily roused, as I daresay you have thought before.” 

“T am sure I never said anything of the sort,” said L. 

“I did not | you had,” said she; “but I can see you 
watch peers. suppose you will say I do too by suing you 
this. Perhaps do, I never thought much about it. But I 
am sure you do, and Iam sure also that with you geese are 
not at all likely to be swans.” 

“You are dangerous,” said I, “ whatever my books may 
be. But about them—why do you call them unsettling ?” 

“T call them unsettling,” she answered, “ because they put 
before us very well-drawn pictures of a life which a little 
experience must show us very, very few of us ever can lead 
or hope to lead, and make us think the quiet, work-a-day life 
that in some way or other is all that almost every one can look 
for, @ poor, dull, stupid affair. Perhaps it is not wrong for 
people to think so much of music and poetry and all kinds of 
excitement, if they can have them easily. [I rather think it is 
for any one, but I don’t suppose you would agree with me. 

it ie not wise to set your heart only on these 
things if you cannot get them, and be restless and discontented 
with every other kind of life. It seems to meso dreadful 
that should even let yourself think that to be the only life 
we living for, when you must know that it is quite unat- 
bas cree ern, 4 as I said for a very few.” 

I ly knew what to a I was quite beg gcd for such 
an outburst from quiet Clayton, and I always hate 

with a woman. 


help you to be content and happy in doing the duty that 
‘our way, whatever it + ge But you need not 


, she added, hing, 
“Tm not apes. 10 improve the occasion.” me 
“TP m much obliged to you,” said I, “ for bestowing ‘ 
& sermon on a man who ly wants many; but I don’t 
mean you to have it your own way. Did you ever go in 
> ol Rue and self-development, and ‘so forth, your- 
“I? how should [? I’ve lived all my life in the country.” 
“Then your testimony is not that of a skilled witness. “As 
to mere Idon’t know, You oy Bai 0 pe 
peor Ee f erent things by it. Bes, it goa once 
tasted the f rte per dt Pei Mp aps of, I think you 
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taining a sea. But the word cavern conveys no idea of thé 
immensity of the hollow. The vault overhead, the sky if you 
will, seemed com ee See ee 
which, by the of m, must at certain times 
fall in torrential rains. That day the weather was fine. 
Electric sheets produced a wonderful ei ye t on the 
highest clouds; but it was not sunshine. The effect was the 
reverse of cheerful—melancholy rather. Instead of a firma- 


could be at. The soon found itself srrested 
vague en undeelded horizon, Its height evidenshy 
severa 


Walking round a promontory, fell upon a of 
lofty, colourless, bet om ny ont Mam By Currents of air’ 


i 
E 
: 
7 
a 
3 
E 


of - 
nearer, the Professor discovered them to be gigantic mush- 
rooms, thirty or forty feet high. There they were, by thou- 
sands, stan so thick that complete obscurity rei 


his way. I shall do very well.” beneath their fleshy domes. There were also lyco of 
disposed to be a convert to Is she not pretty,} “Mrs. Clayton is quite right,” I said; “I'll take care of ree dimensions, tree ferns, giant sigillarias, forked 
Mr. Duncombe? I saw you loo at her.” you. I can at least keep up an umbrella, which I’m sure you | lepidodendrons, and the whole flora of the second epoch of 
laughed. “ Did I look at her uldn’t.” the world, the period of transition. Never did living botanist 


enjoy such a treat before. 
And where was this wonderful sea? Horizontally, it was 
distant three hundred and fifty leagues from Iceland, at a ver- 


tical depth of forty leagues, exactly under the Grampian 
are the nicest people here. What do you think? Amy has/—I don’t I even looked ; but the temptation | Hills. spite of all its novelty, the explorers led a mono- 
ing me to read Italian with ; She knows a| was great, and I am very frail. She not be afraid of me | tonous lite. The air being constantly luminous, day and night 


were both alike. So they built a raft, with the intention of 
crossing the sea. On the raft, they amused themselyes with 
fishing, and caught fish perenne be. families which, on earth, 
have been extinct sy reover, all their specimens 
were blind; and not only, but absolutely deprived of 
organs of sight—a peculiarity sometimes met with in the 
me ts) goon ae s oat 
uring their passage, nearly caught a tartar, e 
shape of a living ichthyosauras, an antediluvian monster with 
the snout of a porpoise, the head of a lizard, and the teeth of a 
crocodile. Lu , its attention was diverted from the raft by 
the appearance of its sworn enemy, a plesiosaurus—a serpent 
thirty feet long, with a tortoise’s shell forty feet wide, and 
great goggle eyes as big as your head. ‘This pretty pair, 
: closing with admirable pluck, fought an unrecorded number 
with a precious acquisition under his arm—®| of rounds for a couple of hours. At last, by a clever dodge, 
marvellous old volume, the Heims-Kringla, or Chronicle of} the ichthyosaurus gave the decisive blow, and lett his adversary 
“ Well, since we are to be friends, Mrs. Clayton ?” Norwegian Princes who reigned in Iceland, by Suorre Tur- | for dead. 
“In the books you like, gentlemen sometimes say things to | !eson, the famous Icelandic author of the twelfth century. After this episode, the raft was assailed by a storm, which 
drove them back to a point near their starting-place. On 


y 
pretty young that are not quite true, don’t they ?” 
“Well? landing, they were startled by finding on the sand—not, like 
“Well, you won’t to Amy, will you? Remember, she is Rotinson Crusoe, a footprint—but a dagger of the sixteenth 
young indeed, and knows nothing of the world. It century. A human visitor had, therefore, preceded them. 
would be wicked to play with her. But who? A rock close by, carved with the Runic letters 
“My dear Mrs, Clayton, I, “you ny oe pa’ A. §., proved that it must have been Arne Saknussem him- 
a tremendous compliment in supposing it ly that self. Onward, then, to follow his steps! How did he get 
Severn would be influenced by anything I might say to her. away from the Subterranean Sea? Evidently, down this gal- 
patie pe cong rooming I'll be very hat use would lery, which is closed by a fallen mass of rock. The rock must 
it be to make love to her?—for that is, 1 suppose, what you be blown up by gun-cotton, 
mean.” When jall was ready to spring the mine, the adventurous 
“No good, no use,” she said, “if I know you, and what three set light to the match, and then, retreating to their raft, 
ooking pushed 





A JOURNEY TO THE CENTRE 
OF THE EARTH. 


On the 24th of May, 1863, Herr Otto Lidenbrock, Professor 
at the Johanneum of Hamburg, hurried home to No. 19, 
















Icelandic alchemist and tray who flourished in 

the middle of the sixteenth century. 
In vain did the Professor cudgel his brains to read the Runic 
cryptogram. He deprived himself of food and sleep; and the 


you are for; therefore pray don’t do it. harder he tried to interpret it, the more utter monsense it be- out from shore to a prudent distance. The match had 
“ You may trust me,” said I. came. At last, by mere chance, young Axel discovered that, | been calculated to burn ten minutes. The Professor, chrono- 
And so finally it was arranged that I should go up to the} >Y it upsidedown, and reading it, it stated so in dog | meter in hand, anxiously awaited the result of the explosion. 


nae on Monday sfternoon and give a lesson in Tasso. 
I have promised to see pretty Amy Severn and 
make no manner of love to her! Tantalus was nothing to it. 
But I've promised, so I suppose it must be done. And really, 
pdr: oa wee be a shame. But if 7 Seas Ua Pee 
come ?— Well, it’s ne See seer ween pee oe en- 
cies. She may not touch me, after all, when I come to Baow ex 
her, or she may not careabout me. I am glad, atall events to 
have fraternised so well with Mrs. Clayton. How she does | in, are irrelevant 
sek arte "Ws Garis Be Sons ie eae | pas Delaselt Gace setae ts eeeny we 
even on ew. care accompany 
iteelf. factotum and guide, and safely reached. the craters of Snef- 
May 24th.—Blessings on this uncertain climate! The god rock, the words “ Arne Saknussem,” 
of the storm, whoever he was, has served me well to-day, and assured them thisy were on the right 


“ Five minutes more,” he said, “and thea !—Four minutes |— 
Three !—T wo !—In one minute——” 

Ww ears heard the explosion, the travellers could 

ber. The form of the surrounding rocks suddenly 

They opened like a curtain, and displayed a yawn- 

ing nag ee fathomless, into which the sea poured, like a 

monster Niagara, carrying with it the raft and its burden. In 

less than a second, light - place to utter darkness. The 

iz despair. For hoursthey were car- 

ried down by the torrent, with a sj to which the swiftest 

railway rates are sluggishness. turned their backs to 


nussem.” 


T lided no more; fell, with still increasing velocity. 
Suddenly, after an in! of time which they could not coal. 


i 
i 





I offer him a libation. road; and on the 28th of June the shado-w of Scartaris fell on they felt a sort of shock. The raft, without meeting 
Wham I got to the rectory I found. both my pupils quite | the orifice which was to conduct them to the centre of the} any solid was suddenly arrested in its course. An 
ready, oe Sapeeenee after church yesterday to Mrs. Se- | g/obe. immense sheet of water drenched its surface. The explorers 
vern and her daughter saved that ceremony now, though, asin} Slipping from rock to rock by the help of ropes, they reached | were choked—all but drowned. Nevertheless, the inundation 
the two or three minutes we were then er T had the bottom of a perpendicular chimney, three thousand feet | did not last. Their lungs again air freely. They 
it expedient to devote myself to hantiy Coat, Teese thes posed Sho wighs. Thr now-fragile inggage held together bravely ; the raft still carried all d 
to Amy yet, and not fairly heard her voice. She very | had been sim wn down ; the rest. they on had reached the centre of the globe! How get beck Che 
y -and very shyly conscious when I went in. However | back, like tourists, A lava Cyn preg eke they did get back) to the the reader earn by pe- 
women may be, I believe they can’t the east, turned out a blind alley, in spite their Ruhmkorff| rusiag M Jales erne’s V au Centre de la Terre: of 
from a man's eyes what he thinks of I inate thine electrical lanterus. They retraced their and took an-| whose scenery, sclense, this summary gives 
resolution to be discreet, the carrying-out of which was un- | Other tunnel which sloped to the west. While striding down | but a faint idea. 
counts Sarceee by Gi pectin 6 as. Ciyten, and Sie, 0 eats Rene, Saas. eates fell short. Hans smote the 
after a few words we w translated a | rock with -axe,w gushed a spring, which 
een tae whole fairly orclagh: thd thes T caked Mis |corely scalded their hieds and lise, They had thos Sule | THE STYLE OF BALZAC AND THACKERAY. 
Severn to go on. & minute, the colour to mwa agg ge oye oy down into Hansbach, and so became Concluded. 
her forehead, Dagan, Das ase bs wee in | potable. was many ee In Balzac’s “Lys dans la Vallée,” th the follow- 
“Why, Amy child,” said Mrs. Clayton, “ what is the matter | and days. pm ag te cag eg tnd passage :— 
with you to-day? Mr. Duncombe will us both impos- | the water-course, and his lantern ; notwi! which,he| ‘ What weakness! What impotence in human justice! It. 
tors. I never you make so many 2 opened communication with his uncle, by acoustic | only avenges open acts. Why, on the one hand, should you 
“I am very stupid, I know; but it’s rather a hard bit, is it} means those which have endowed St. ’s with | punish with death and shame the murderer who slays at a 
not?” she marm' with a half- to me. aw . Groping in the dark to rejoin his| stroke, who generally surprises you in slumber, and sends you 
“TI must teach her not to be of me,” thought I; friends, he ee Eee ee to for ever, or who strikes suddenly, and spares 
wo 


Otinwe reassurihg smile, I went and sat down 


you 
y? And why, on the other hand, should you accord s 
Amy's side. Iife of jiness 


and esteem to the murderer who pours 
aoe ie undermines the body to 
? Qh, the number of murderers | 

complaisance for elegant vice! hat acquittal for homicide 
caused by moral persecutions! 

fey te - ee eee oe pot tw 
nothing chemical effects of inflammable metals coming astome. Madame de Beauseante who went a few days 
in contact with air and water. The nephew, in spite of these Eee rene areas dying! eyes wen hed 

to die in 


tat humble house Where Lady Dudley staid for we 


belief 
Axel was well enough to leave his grotto, he found wedi, and Gaba ey whee o/heeciaas ostearent! Our 
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prom what | feel for Tenayoon.” That's » mild word to ex- | It was s sort of aurora of ac 


the air through which they rushed to avoid being suffocated. . 
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1865 

of despair, of hidden miseries, or of fruitless 
dies of c’ . 

new nomenclature ingenious words to ex- 
= La Mor Gastric fever, ‘pericarditis, the thousand 


this 

b aes in existence a 
battens upon gentle anc tender 
Dieu! do { then belong to a race of 


Compare this passage with the following, taken from “ The 
Wewoomes:”— 


“ ou know, gentle and unsuspicious neighbours, or have 
ena hme gn you have made your calculation of so- 
ciety, how many most respectable husbands help to kill their 

wives, how many le wives aid in sending their hus- 
Ybands to Hades? The wife of achimney-sweep or a journey- 
man butcher comes shuddering before a police —— her 
rhead bound up, her body scarred and bleeding with wounds 
‘which the drunken n, her lord, has administered. A 
poor shopkeeper or mechanic ia driven out of his home by the 
Pecous ill-tensper of the shrill , his wife, takes to the 
public-house, to evil courses, to neg lecting his business, to the 
gin bottle, to delirium tremens, to perdition. Bow street, and 
policemen, and ee reporters, have cognizance and a 
certain jurisdiction of these vulgar matrimonial crimes; but 
in politer company how many murderous assaults are there by 
husband er wife, where the woman is not felled by the actual 
fist, though she staggers and sinks under blows quite as cruel 
and effectual—when, with old wounds yet unhealed, which 
ghe strives to hide under a smiling face from the world, she 
has to bear up and to be stricken down, and rise to her feet 
again uader strokes of torture? If you wereacquainted 
with the history of every family in your street, don’t you 
know that in two or three of the houses there such trage- 
dies heve been playing? Is not the young mistress of No. 20 
already pining at her husband’s desertion ; the kind master of 
No. 30 racking his fevered brains, and toiling through sleep- 
less nights to pay for the jewels on his wife's neck and the 
carriage out of which she ogles Lothario in the Park? The 
fate under which man or woman falls—blow of brutal ty- 
ranny, heartless desertion, weight of domestic care too heavy 
to bear—are not blows such as these constantly stri peo- 
ple down?” . 
If the reader at ee - bay to ——_ pe 
two he wi ve the strong likeness in the style 
of Thackeray to that of Balzac. The sentiment of the one 
passage is the exact counterpart of the other, with this single 
exception, that Balzac applied it only to the wife’s sorrows, 
whilst rye has, in addition, spplied it to the husband’s. 
But thé marked peculiarities of Thackeray's style may be 
clearly traced in the of the French author. There is 
‘the same caustic vein of thought, suggesting the antithesis 
‘between the speedy punishment of open brutality and the 
impunity with which a victim may be crushed under a weight 
of m brutality more ferocious, more fatal, but over which 
-conventionality and refinement have thrown 4a veil, and of 
which justice takes no note; the same pointed personal form 
-of sentence, as if to drive the truth home into the heart of 
every reader:—“ Do you know?” “Have you calculated?” 
And then Balzac’s:—“ Who has not known?’ “ Who has 
mot trembled?” “Who has not pitated?” The same 
vigorous application of the truth to actual instances, such as 
“come within the observation of every one :—the lady of No. 
20 away at her husband’s desertion; the kind master 


at No. 30 racking his brains, &c.; the poor young lady who 
poisoned h under the secret tortures of jealousy ; the 
ou! wife who nobly off her husband’s debts, and 


would not see him in her 
similarities of idea—this harmony in the ring of their sen- 
family likeness in their conceptions and senti- 

ments, illustrate the proposition we have set out with—that 
the , caustic, —_—— of the author of “ La 
—- —— a 8 Se —_ the 
rm of opinion, the cast of thought, peculiar ring or 
— so characteristic in the author of “ Vanity 


There is a in that well-known work, which bears 
upon the defect in the author’s estimate of the character of a 
good woman alluded to. We shall have to quote the whole 
passage presently, but it is to the concl sentence we call 
attention. He pays her ao oer com: ent for her hu- 
—_ devotion, her ess to take the man’s faults on 
her side and bear them, and then he deduces this unfortunate 


be 
terrified into humility, 
either be a bully or a martyr. Now, without meaning any- 
Englishman’s 


Sache wie y aaine oF the bya it has 
a8 it has opened, mea- 
‘sures {t, and often fills it with her vows and tears To feel, to 
love, to suffer, to devote herself, will always be the text of the 
life of woman.” 
rane recognises the sentiment fully in “Vanity 
“Oh, you poor women! 0) secret 
viotians, Whesei to terterercne Loo cieene ie in 
your bedrooms, and who heads down on the dlock 


lay 
daily at the dra ‘rpom tabdel. ‘Every man ho watches | ‘a2 
Your pains, or earn hove dark plaves where the torture 
to you, must pity you, and thank God that he 


has a beard,” 








asize? Your husband’s feet are darli 












































women who the most kindness from them. They are 
born timid and tyrants,” &c. 

Then, when speaking of the ease with which women hide 

their feelings, their pati as com with that of men, 
y says in “ The Newcomes :”— 

“To coax, to flatter, and befool some one is every woman’s 
business; she is none if she declines this office. But men are 
not provided with such powers of humbug or endurance. 
They perish and pine away miserably when bored, or they 
shrink off to the club or the public-house for comfort.” 

The refined cruelty which women sometimes upon 
each other has been touched aed f our two authors in pas- 
sages which have the same marked likeness of thought and 
style. In the “ Petites Miséres de la Vie Conjugale” there is 
an ee ee of a little matrimonial iuacident, the 
truth of which, probably, the experience of most married 
readers will confirm. Madame Adolphe and her husband are 
going toa ball, Infinite pains have been spent on Madame, 
and at last she is ready :— 

“The carriage is brought up. All the house watches 
Madame as she goes om She is the masterpiece in which 
they have all had a hand, and they all admire as the pro- 
duction of their common labours. Your wife sets out intoxi- 
cated with herself, and not very well pleased with you. She 
marches to the bail gloriously, like a cherished picture finally 
touched up in the atelier, caressed by the painter, and at last 
sent to the exhibition in the vast bazaar of the Louvre. 
Your wife finds, alas! fifty women present more beautiful 
than she ; they have invented toilettes of an enormous price, 
more or less original, and there happens for the feminine 
masterpiece what happens to the work of art at the Louvre— 
your wife’s dress pales by the side of one very similar, but 
whose more brilliant colour extinguishes it. Caroline is 
nothing ; she is scarcely noticed. When there are sixty hand- 
some women in a drawing-room the sentiment of beauty is 
lost. Your wife becomes something very ordinary. The lit- 
tle stratagem of her smile, usually so perfect, is not appreciated 
amongst the grand oe of bold and haughty ladies. 
She is extinguished. She is not even invited to ce, She 
a to vo nem look pleased ; = ° Lay A not pleased, she 

ears people saying ‘ e olphe is not very good- 
looking.’ Other women hypocritically ask her if she is in pain 
—why she does not dance. They have a repertoire of mali- 
cious expressions, covered with good-nature, and plated with 
kindness enough to damn a saint, to drive an ape serious, and 
to chill a demon.” 

In“ Vanity Fair” we have an instance of the good-natured 
malice in the ball scene, when Becky Sharp or rather Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley, flirts with Mr. George Osborne, and then 
cruelly teases — Mrs. George, who is suffering all the pangs 
of jealousy. She thus operates upon her victim :— 

“* For God’s sake, stop him from gambling or he will ruin 


himself. Why don’t you come to us of an evening, instead of 
moping at home with that Captain Dobbin. 
tres-aimable 


Idare say he is 
; but how could one love a man with feet of such 
Here he comes. 
Where have you been, wretch? Here is Emmy crying her 


eyes out for you. Are you coming to fetch me for that qua- 


drille? And she left her bouquet and shawl by Amelia’s side 
and tripped off with George to dance. Women only know 
how to wound so. There is —— on the tips of their little 
shafts wh ich stings a thousand times more than a man’s blunter 
weapon. Our poor Emmy, who never hated, never sneered 
all her life, was powerless in the hands of her remorseless 


little enemy.” 


Again, in the same book, where Becky goes up stairs 
amongst the great Iedies after the dinner at Gaunt House :— 

“As they say the persons who hate Irishmen most are 

so assuredly the test tyrants over women are 
, alone with the ladies, went 
up to the fireplace whither the great ladies had repaired, the 
great ladies marched away and took possession ofa table of 
drawings. When Becky followed them to the table of 
drawings, they dropped off one by one to the fire again. She 
tried to speak to one of the chitdren, but Master George 
Gaunt was called away by his mamma; and the stranger was 
treated with such ty finally, that even Lady Steyne her- 
self pitied her.” 

One more quotation and we have done. It isa portionof a 
letter written by a lady in “Le Lys dans la Vallée,” toa 
young gentleman on entering life, and contains advice so 
valuable that it would well repay the study of the French lan- 
guage to read and master it. The reader will morgane iat 
that 7 of worldly wisdom which characterized the homil- 

Major Pendennis. After touching on nearly all the 
en which would concern a youth just going into society, 

6 says, 

“Tnow come to a grave question: Your conduct amon; 
women. In the drawing-rooms where you are take for 
your principle not to waste yourself in coquetry. One of the 
most su men of the last century was accustomed never 
to occupy himself with more than one person during the even- 
ing, and always to attach himself to those who appeared 
neglected. That man, my dear child, was the master-spirit of 
his age. Most young men thus waste their precious fortune 
—the time to create relationships which form one- 


half of social life. As they please by themselves, they have | looked 


very little to do to attach others to their interests, but 
8 -time is rapid. Learn to employ it well. Cultivate in- 
usntial women. Influential women apr py ate aye they 
the secrets of all 8 





ves, they wiii sacrifice you to the last success. Besides 
demand devotion, and situation requires it to- 

wards suo e100 irrecon @ pretensions. None o' 
therm enter into in think of them- 


this | would surely 


true to itself; it is equable, pure, without violent demonstra- 
tion ; it may ‘be S in oy ag always young in heart. 
She will interest you inher grief he will appear the goutlest 
e terest you in her e will appear the est 
and least onetlon ot woman, but when it becomes necessary 
she will domineer over you slowly, and make you do her 
wishes. You will want to be a diplomatist—to get and come 
—to study men, interests and countries. No, you must re- 
main at Paris with her ; she will tie you to her apron, and the 
more devotion you show the more ungrateful she will be. You 
will sink some day, but she will float over you. The least in- 
triguing woman has infinite stratagems; the most imbecile, 
h dys little suspicion she excites; the least danger- 

ould be the one who would love you without knowing 
why, would quit without motive, and resume you from 
ity. Both will deStroy you in the present and the future.” 


The last ty we shall notice observable in both 
writers is this, the connexion which is maintained between 
the characters of all their works—a sort of family continua- 
tion. Beatrice Esmond turns up afterwards as Baroness 
Bernstein. Young Pendennis pears in “ The Newcomes ;” 
the Major is alluded to; so is Warrington. In Balzac the 
ae i , Bixiou, De Marsay, Madame Fich- 

, the reappear continually in the working- 
out of other plots. 

Many additional passages might have been selected, but we 
think these will suffice to show how much the style of 
Thackeray was influenced by that of Balzac. 

We have adverted to the defect in Thackeray's delineation 
of women, it is but just that we should pay our humble 
tribute to his delineations of men. They are masterpieces 
without a fault, whether in the polished villany of a Steyne, 
the contemptible meanness of Sir Barnes, the sterling friend- 
ship of a Warrington, or the chivalrous ‘Kindness and patient 
resignation of a Colonel Newcome. No one but a man 
endowed with all the spirit of a Christian and the instincts 
of a gentleman could have sketched such a character as that. 
As‘ regards the style—the vehicle of thought so -peculiar to 
these two great writers, it might perhaps be traced to other 
sources ; it seems to combine the quaintness of Sterne with the 
sharpness of Swift, and to be tinged with sume of that merci- 
less satire and refined cyn’ to be found in the maximsofLa 
Rochefoucauld. It is a style which has many excellences and 
many defects; it has all the point of epigram and the bril- 
liancy of antithesis; it is elaborate and minute to a fault ; in 
description or analysis it exhausts exerything, the most trivial 
object, the most transient feeling; it is the pre-Raphaelism of 
compositions ; its ethics are based upon that sad but un- 
questionable doctrine, the depravity of the human heart; it 
traces‘man’s actions, even some of the best, to a hidden feel- 
ing of self-interest, sometimes palpably clear, at others almost 
unconscious ; it is a terrible enemy to the elegant hypocrisies 
of life, and makes sad havoc amongst our most cherished decep- 
tions; it admits the existence of good, but often qualifies it by 
motives of policy. We are at first inclined to be angry with its 
bitterness; but in the end we are compelled to weep over its 
truth. A terrible power! In the hands of a wise benevolent 
man, like him who has juet relinquished it, an instrument of 
much good ; but in the hands of equal perception but less gen- 
erosity, a pestilence and a scourge. 





A WOOD-CARVER AT ST. PAUL’S. 


More than once we have received from obliging correspond- 
ents acopy of a manuscript said to be in the British Museum. 
ed ag? xm to bea letter written by an ingenious country 
aidoaia 1 Ls aybite’ only’ daughter‘of” Ralph ‘Hay. 

1D: e,” only daughter o: - 

bittle, at Sudbury, phe tl the means he ado ten to Seo 

cure em| t as a carver at the works in St. Paul’s Cathe- 

dral, then erecting by Sir Christopher Wren, and runs thus :— 
“ No. 9, Ivy-lane, London, September 8, 1669. 

“Dearest Hannah, my sweet Mistress,—Pray God that this 
may find my own sweet hearte and lyfe well. I hope that James 
Herbert put into your hands one letter that I sent. I gave 
him the letter myself, and he promised most faithfullie to find. 
occasion to conveye it to you. I know, my dear 
you think it both and wrong to hide anything from the 

wledge of so kind a father as yours. The waggon returns 
into London on Tuesday, so I went to the yard in Meo ng 
gate, and waited for it to arrive. At last I heard the : 
and Jim Herbert,as he turned under the gateway, smiled 
at me pleasantlie, and he said, ‘ Wait a bit, young chap, I 
have somewhat to say to thee.’ After a while he came to me, 
and told me how he met you walking on the croft, with your 
maid Susan, and how he contrived to give you my packet un- 
seen of her. To think of such craft undera w mer his 
frock! But no letter from you. He says that you looked well, 
and seemed happy to receive my letter, and I am contente. 
But had you no opportunitie to write one line? I know how it 
is, dear Geensh; you dislike any artifice. Indeed, it is hard- 
ly right for me, who owe sc much to your good father, even 
© abilitie to write this, as he sent me, a poor orphan, to the 
free school,—to tempt you in this matter. 

“T can no longer put off telling you the good news. God 
has, indeed, been good tous. Little did I expect such happi- 
ness when I left bury last May. That morning, when I 
for the last time from the hill, I tho 
burst, and at one moment I was 
back ; but then came to my mind what kind n 
should say she heard er father by Mapes 

walked very 


bt my hearet 
clined to turn 
hbour Smith 
mdon; so I 


and the | plucked up courage, over the Tye. Dear 
Pro- Seeaeh Rive otts ook inte tobe alone in a ole. At 


Sudbury, I did contrive to see you, though at a distance, every 
aid could walk in the pleasaunt fields, and think about 


and read Master §) his plays which you gave 
and’ which trulle have been, tie, with my Bible, my onlie 
comforte. In the evening I could pass your house to catch a 








rich merchant, Master Haybittle, retired from Lon- 
and bought ‘a house, and employed a 
ed some taste for such matters, to 
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- ‘THE ALBION 








as I ry 
yesterday, 7 om 
the workpeople ; and at last his eye fell on me, and he said to 


bread by whilst I in the I answered, stammer- 
insti, Please, your Worship, Sir Cocistopber f have been 
used to carve troughs.” ‘Troughs,’ eaid he, ‘then carve me, 
as a 8) en of your skill, a sow and pigs; it will be some- 


men and workpeople burst into loud hter. 
“T donot know how I reached my | 
PS cicvtrp Wdait for taste -\~ rtuni:ie of explainin 
.) myse g such an oppo! sie of 
what I had done on your father his house. In the evening 
the Quaker woman. whose ray ery 
uy and, entering my room, said, ‘ d 
; I feared thou wert ill; see, I 
have brought thee some broth.’ But I could not touch it; 
80 she said,‘ Tell me, I y thee, thy trouble; it may be 
can help thee.’ So I told her, and she said, ‘ Thou art wrong, 
for if the man who is building that great steeple-house re- 
uires such and such a thing done, why, if thou really hast 
ill, it will be showed as well in that as in any other matter.’ 
Her words were tomforting to me, and I sat up on the bed, 
and ate the broth; and then I took my last guinea, and I 
‘went out and bought a block of pear-tree wood, and worked 
at my task continually; and yesterday morning I dressed 
myself in we Ay and wrapping it in an apron, borrowed 
from my landlady, I went to the building. The workpeople 
eered me, and pressed very much that I should show it to 
em, but on no account would I do so. I waited two or 
three hours, and then it was rumoured that Sir Christopher 
Wren was arrived with a party of the quality, to whom he 
was showing the building. At last he and the rest passed 
where I stood, but when I would have gone forward to speak 
with him, the foreman and others would have hindered me, 
saying this is not the proper time; you may see that Sir 
Langa: 7 al otherwise ay cae But necessity made me 
then bolder, and I said, ‘He himself appointed me this morn- 
ing,’ and I pressed through them. Directly his eye caught 
™, he beckoned, and I went towards him, and I bowed and 
undid the apron, and presented the carving to him. 
“For a minute he held it in his hand—Oh! deare Hannah ! 
what an anxious minute!—and then said, ‘I engage a 
oung man; attend at my office to-morrow forenoon. hen 
e walked on with the party, still holding the sow and pigs in 
his hand; but when he got a little distance, he turned round, 
and said, ‘ Wait until we pass back” So I waited ; and, when 
they returned, Sir Christopher came up to me, and said, ‘ Mr. 
Addigon (I think he said ‘ Addison’ or —Aatinason — to 
eep your carving, an uests me to give you ten neas 
for ie I bowed. aud then he said, ‘I fear { 
injustice, young man ; but a 
to my care, and it is my solemn duty to mind that no part of 
the work falls into inefficient hands. Mind and attend me. 
to-morrow,’ SoTI bowed, and ran home, and my kiad land- 
lady was also o ed. 
“This morning I have been at the office, and I am indeed 
to do carving in this most wonderful building. 
leave at your discretion to acquaint your father of this 
matter, and if you would write to me only one line, it would 
increase the Lappiness of, Deare Hannah, your faithful 
servante untill deathe, Pair Woop.” 
It is added,— 
the Report of the Gommissionere of Public Works, teepecting 
e Report of the Com oners 
ton Philip Hay bittle subpecesd from Sudbury, Saffo 
, ip Haybittle,su' D m 
that he received certain sums of large 


honours the Commissioners, ting the betwixt 
his name and the name on various receipts, the said 
Philip Haybittle deposed, that he married Hennab, onl 
daughter of Ralph Haybittle, some time a Merchant in 
Chi ide, and by the terms of the will of his said father-in- 
law, he was o' to ch his name,’” 

The story would seem to be all untrue, but it is sufficiently 
paige he excuse us for finding room for it, At the date 
given, 1669, nothing had been done towards the rebuilding of 
cathedral, the first stone of which was not laid until 1675. 


——_~o———_—. 
For the “ Albion.” 


FORTY DAYS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


It was house-cleaning time. 

Some one—and we are all apt to believe what some one 
says—had discoursed to me very 
turbing, cobweb-displacing abomination, house cleaning. I 
‘was therefore in a measure prepared and contem- 
plating its advent with a kind of stu 
nag ae was no respite, but, “I wonder how strangula- 
tion feels.” 


The fatal day arrived. Sun juatic neither 
nymphs nor cheng nor 5 ee eae un- 
kempt, determination in their faces, buckets of water in their 
hands, ram: rebrand ue and uni- 
hewn ln ig for the Crown. fire-worshippers 
regarded my stove with demolition in their eyes. Then the 
chandeliers were turned into sackcloth, and the mirrors with- 
drew their light. And last, a pleasant odour of train-oil, 
mops, and vi permeated the atmosphere—and there was 
a voice of many waters in the drawing-room, and a great mul- 
titude rushing to and fro in and 
drear, and I—fled in short. Woman, like her sister Truth, is 


great and will p: ay Lode emg ey mee 
It was hot, and heat at that. A Geyser 
dro wad before the Court House, was 


B 


| 


potable 


























ib. ‘ h tike, O70 fare if.to ates 
ad id,” as some one sait): in a|low duster and broad who abstractedly into 
and humanized— go! reseme, 6 plunges mes ly 


canzone makes me thirsty when I read it—dews of ‘our bosom when the away: last @ man 
fies tinct with winds of blessed blood of the | ia a sealskin Tie thus teceeecles och brella— 
Rhine or sunny Heres itself in a 8 — | & umbrella—who is undetermined as to his knees, and 

we leave in a knot of of very 


straw bred ber 
the straw to kind of M.C.R or M. 8S. R. he be dismembered, and 
Seta Serafin mtn |e St ee nea oe 
t . the cen! cars—an 
when we went railroading a long ago. by - ie magni , go 


d 
red 
me, and I went to mine office. It was hot there. The very|right hand, cmpeianes te Gee ee Se hat 


instruments the and the of | trains of the Lake Shore. I view the matter with philosop 
Tithe Ronit lane Louee eerie Ries meteeeae cal indifference, and the train jolts away. 
to the roof of his mouth. Presently the o hun-| Over clanging switches, fast lines of cars 


: 
: 
i 
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weenie reps pope ere of the|out on the breakwater, with a careful q then for 
rise of Gold, and the fall of the Southern Confederac: Detroit. 
the other line became painfully yocal with orders for “4 to te eee ane, ne eee aaene 
Ch., runnning to Pr. on time, cross Y pose > coring sad g, swell and blend and grow into a long continuous 
fag to? This was prose—like much of our rattle—a golden train of sparks goes rustling overhead—and 
ja Sets org however useful, I forgave it. After a while, white walls, yellow waters, flit past us. 1 go pru- 
Ww 
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its clicking uway | outline of trees and fences, for the moon has now sunk, and 
brightening—and when I wake at last it is young 
asleep. day, and we are gliding into Detroit city of mud and news- 

By and ty long red shadows sloped athwart the western 


bo 
woods—the waters burned for a hundred rich leagues—irees t Go not pause to be spattered with the mud of Woodward 
and far headlands fell into the rich orange and became} Avenue, or to feast on the delightful breakfast cakes of the 
lories, or stood black defined against the sunset. The even-| Russell’s House, but on up the western banks of historic St. 
fa fell not so on the city. It came sullenly—a great red sun | Clair, pleasant looking girls shade into dimpled hands 
gina yellow blaze of light beyond the elms of the|their dark eyes and wa’ 
avenue, towers of jet and flame blazing in the west—and then | we shoot icking out of the woods into a merge of 

the trouble fled away and the saintly moon came out yellow | and crossing the river set firm feet on Canadian soil. And 
and alone. So after blood and agony, war shall be no more, | then away roaring from Sarnia, with its elevator like an 
and peace be born of a memorable triumph for the right. overgrown stomach pump unloading a big propeller freighted 

Two incidents used to occur in my office together—sunset, | with the harvest of a whole je, and with the advancin 

and the advent of the office boy. He was young man who | day, across the Peninsula to Toronto. The land is calm wii 
squinted, and had a chronic habit of influenza and double | summer and rich with corn-fields. And untiring, we stretch 
soles, Presently and punctually his boots made themselves | across the central division all night. Past little brown stations 
to be heard on the stairs, and he handed in the letters—as| where the conductor and agent meet to compare watches by 
usual—diving into unfathomable pockets after them, play-/a round misty lantern on the wet platform. The stars are very 
fully commenting to himself, “ It must be there, golly there’s} far off, bright and cold, and a great silence of peace hushes 
a hole in the t, and ”"—then produced it. the country. Over the screen streams a bright light, where 
Letters from the Managing Director asking returns of dressed | the h instruments are clicking away orders from 
ogs and first-class passengers—from Her, asking for a return | those who watch over human life, and who never slumber or 
of affection by return of post—from publishers sprung from a| sleep. Then the train moves away, under the semaphore 
union of Oliver Twist and the offspring of the horse leech, | extending its guardian arms over silent lines of cars—and as 
asking for more copy—and not the right letter after all. No | we pass it, a red light flashes in on the quiet eyelids and rich 
leave of absence. And it was Hot. swarthy cheek of young girl sleeping opposite. Daybreak 
I was accustomed to this. I was inured to asking leave of | finds us below the bay of Quinte—racing swifter than its 
absence, and in four days receiving a -coated pill inform- | swirling eddies across the Ottawa at St. Anne’s. At last, a 
me that “a less efficient officer might be spared,—but.” I| hot sunrise is ceasing to burn upon a thousand roofs of silver, 
invariably burned the letter at this point, and my next news-|@ long black line of cloud grows into the wonder which 
e was virulent in the extreme. spans the father of a thousand harvests, and the gallop is done 
P*Phis time there was no letter, = sat es savagely bat» on the race is won—eight hundred and fifty miles in forty 

to write an essay on Plato. ust ours, 
the bllowing oP te at on hin, entreating the worth ” lke him “ Bonaventure Station,” and out we all rush and confront a 
to maintain an even mind in every vicissitude of life,and in|chaos of hackmen and prematurely old and important boys 
— trials and adversities to rise calmly superior, &c.” when | in ps. This sensation over, we go to the Ottawa Hotel, 
t too unbearably hot and I overflowed, I fear profanely. | and register our names regardless of Bow 

Rnd there was the letter. I took it philosop! y or des-| One message dues come from the young gentleman with the 
ly, which methods are id , and it read, “ Sir, the Fn pee Ne Bap pay day Lone felt yyy vars ay 
Director has favourably entertained.” It is won- ds anxious”—that we easily digest, and sit down to feel 
style that letter was written in—so | the pulse of Montreal in its great artery, Great St. James 


Street. 
rise ec, © tein i | acannon 2 
ex in the ex; » ** fo: toga way in which a a 
the highest art. | Canadian scores. coated sol and 
be mesa rid twain eos o | Oman psa, et cone lor and 
sym ae en coe ger pe ering tnan rns ce yo Rag 
days of leave”—meant two score lysium— succeed each other, y« never them. 
S sci: Aieat ox Wahine ak eetoak o todomea me o-tee ranctey when at last you dress for dinner, you feel a:sensation of being 
where Managing Directors are not, where indefatigable |in a homelike hospitable city—as you are indeed. 
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I was, however, accustomed to shipwreck within sight of| over all the scenery, , 
hapen,au8 0 meeting a boy, as one bearing’ bow string, and silent marshes. You need not travel at a snail 
ee en eee pea we. 

on 
me with the bowstring ring marked Tssportasn” and enclosed in | shawls india rubbers. No. Let me ride five h 
atelegraph envelope. Then I went back to the office and/| miles a day 
worked re ees 4 _ —_— be ye! 
orders and, when I bade , went, fou eas of | wi 
+ tains and’ looked suicidal when | o 
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lieu a man with poetic, not to say uncleanly, | sunset in the dusky w 
Tan, whe wend fo some poetry in a drawer whenever i 
came in, and who has since appeared in A bem Re ; 
went home for my travelling sack, him that I would | our future or our children’ 








number, nominative case, with the adjecti tickle—and Ascher’s poems be painful facts,even were man 
Sibies . ited at my packing up.” Pocket faa and mob come curving 10 « What, ! ! a 
peste en top al eer teens te apek de ee ; wheels splash Pangan hy I gg Bete 
yo eco ger hee a tac fn or to speak clas- tod of wileine which ar coerailybrulsed—ibe a 
welcome considerably bruised—the 
went cars, Michigan Central, passing roars out—Captain Labelle sa: n soir to us, and it & 
sus cttuns n tignt'oue dhaay vemaaae Can Liew oxy Thation Tee hea Bon este 10 sume one dae sad it is a greeting—and 
oe As he was loudly profane and | then the great boat poy Ben de =. 
a wisely that he fully performed all | jeayes us under cold skies on the wharf at ree 1 vers, 
in of 
baited telegraph boys waiting at the oiher depot, { weat to A SECOND CASA-BIANCA. 
ete eee te Geek eat etme oF BE 
things; end find great news tn thing, yellow cars, steam- ag eee eer ee man, very yo tine 
over all the ot maywebbed with }| the ciroumstances of « recent melancholy socident whieh 
and binders—where the steam-whistle echoes an rings the comntzy the Hives of 12 beats aoe Saherentalll 
after the train is a black speck in the distance. There is over | ing to H. M. 8. Orlando. sedis bem ened 
all its and silence » window, where sometimes little | very interesting, simply rels! » whose nasi 
white de quily acon te cles Die hy oF wn 9 Pesce, the hope tat‘ Toor may one 0) 
ar Pea with ¥ the gallant boy, 
"Seats are soon found. There is the invariable woman in «| perused with pride by relatives of 
linen travelling dress, who wants to go to Peoria, and woman- publish the account :— 








the train hurrying past. Then ~ 
. rails— 
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this most important position ; and there can be no question 
that this dearth is one of the greatest difficulties the joint-stock 
will have tocontend with. First-class men as man- 
important undertakings already command a salary 
ual to that of a Minister of State, and the rate of pay is not 
ikely to be reduced, as things go at present. 
with this ; but, when shareholders pay so 
handsomely, they havea 
How o} 
world knows. On the rock of this deficiency many a promis- 
speculation has gone to wreck. Through the blind con- 
or indolent neglect of directors, a manager possesses 
f rp tapey Bd, om Bigh ealory be ~ om 
uties, he even the receives. 
ara so much should be staked on the faith and 
ability of an individual, is a heavy set-off the advan- 
of the principle of limited ibility. 
q " ete as tn — wc = the work- 
ng of esta! com: ey are as no’ compared 
with what goes on in the wolce § : 
to the allotment of sh: 
the nurseling is in the h: 
lend their names, but beyond that they have little to do with 
on until the speculation either becomes an abortion 
ly matured. Hence the scandals which follow the 
steps of the unknown and irresponsible men who, as promot- 
ers, act towards the public under sanction of the names of the 
ecto’ 
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had made 800 or 1000 yards 
e boat, who was saved),.a vio! 
They all managed to cling to the boat, except 
~ Praag Me mt ony He was seen 
some way off, when a m pman—the y: 
and who could swim very well indeed. 
brought him to the boat. It is wo 


of mention that the 
only a of the party who coul: 


swim were the cox- 
, Kemble, the little midshipman I 
have mentioned, and master’s assistant. The coxswain, see- 
ing that the boat was drifting out to see, said they had better 
do something, and sugges' 
not adopt any of them, except endeavour to right 
This they could not do. He th 
together, and those who could swim to 
being also 


several things, bat th 


swim ashore, and started in his clothes. Lieutenant 8. called 
him back; upon which he came back, and received orders to 
stick to the boat. He then said, ‘ Well, sir, it’s no use m 
to have to disobey your or- 
ven.’ He then turned round | after 
‘Mr. Kemble, will you 
a find you can’t ma- 
ve told you, he could 


ery 
ers, I trust I shall be f 

to the little midshipman an 
come with me? I will assist you if 
nage it’ Kemble said (though, as I 
swim splendidly), ‘ I have orders to remain h 
duty to set an example,’ and he repeated 
coxswain then asked all those who could s 
ey all answered the same way. Was nut that a 
thing to stay behind when they were otherwise sure 
and all for the sake of being true to 
ers they had received, 


tee, not only of the 
wim if they would 


Soins their own liv 
the others and to the o 
remembering that the example was set by 
shipman in the ship? The coxswain then 
by, and succeeded in 
have had.a frightful n: 


wished them good- 
of course he must 
t, as it came onto blow vy 
and be bed act © cingre thing on; in fac when he w: 
up next mornin e 
aherwards that he 


night, shouting for 
Iece'he anda at 


The public suffers, 


was in a sort of de 
heard them, or fancied 


he heard them, all’ 
help; but he could not 
uninhal 


assist them, as the 
bited. A long search was made 
thout effect; but a steamer coming in after- 
wards, without having heard of the acciden 
body floating, at a distance ot, I 
| a alae where the accident took 


t, reported havin; 
should imagine, about 


BRITISH SPECULATION IN 1865. 


The seed that was sown broad 


cast in the has borne 
its inevitable fruit, and at Spring 


this festive season there is not a 
many an English home, because the head of 
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crease and multiply in the superabundance of our commercial 
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of 3 
fraud which are well oown to ele, bet ne 


‘it be, to render the task 
ous, until the facts come before the world in a 
rm. 


We do not- hesitate to say 


sEERER 


that there are many com 


loded which are quite as rotten at the core as the 
ever was, but which publish flourishing 
vidends, and command a fair share of 


bike EGE 
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literature, 
Statesmen, would be an 
such 








ht to expect both skill and honesty 
they meet with neither, all the 


state of the concern. Up 


ares, according to the present practice, 


ands of its promoters; the directors 


This is surely a most anomalous state of things, and one 
which it ought not to be very difficult to remedy. We would 
suggest that some one should be made responsible for all that 
takes place in the formation of a company up to the time of 
commencing business. If, for instance, that responsibility 
were thrown on some 
y | have a better guarantee. Solicitors of standing and respect- 
ability cannot afford to lose their 


firm, the public could scarcely 
good name. They cannot, 


the fashion of locusts, take their flight to new pastures 
have eaten up the herbage on which fora time 
ve alighted. They must stand or fall by their 
reputation ; and, as it is their habit to act cautiously and cir- 
the public would have in them the best guaran- 
good faith with which a speculation was 
conducted to maturity, but of its pract and feasible 
character. At present, directors and officers OT ce etnty 
conniving at the most barefaced and infamous 
any one of them individually would disdain to be identified 
with. no one is responsible. Everything is done in 
and avowedly for the good, of the company, though 
really for the private and personal interest of the promoters. 
and the whole system of commercial 
morality is shocked. And here we feel bound to observe that 
one of the most obvious ways in which mischief has been 
ht is the rule of the Stock Exchange, which, whilst it 
professes to render illegal all transactions in shares before 
allotment, really places all the power for evil in the hands of 
- emg neg pee Ae bubble,companies. ‘ ’ 
he present Speculation presents a good opportun 
for the committee of the Stock epee Be) annul ne 
which has already done a 
allowed to remain uncancelled, be the means of bringing last- 
ing discredit on a body of men who cleim, and deservedly, 
to rank amongst the most honourable and trustworthy of our 
citizens, This rule could probably never be abrogated with 
less inconvenience and injustice than now. It should never 
passed, and certainly should never have been en- 
forced. No one doubts this, but many doubt the co of 
the committee to meet the difficulty, and admit by rescinding 
the rule that they have made a mistake in enacting and en- 
forcing it. When the committee ordered that no bargains 


uds, such as 


deal of mischief, and will, if 


t —y— prema or unprofitable to com- 


——_@—____. 
NEW-YORK INCOMES AND THE INCOME TAX. 


Next to patriotism and the disinterested love of du , an 
enlightened curiosity as to the conduct and the affairs of our 
neighbours is certainly the strongest passion which controuls 
the human heart. The zeal, which citizens of the martial age 
notoriously exhibit in getting themselves enrolled on the con- 

has been almost outstripped by the ess, 
which our citizens of ali 
incomes of their friends and acquaintances accurately entered 
upon the new Domes-day 

The greatest of New England authors once described the 

ce offices of the quiet eastern city in which he lived as 

80 many coroners’ courts of financial inquest. There, from 
ear’s end to year’s end, 
eats of commercial strife, sate, sipping sherry, munchin 
;| crackers and cheese, and 


are now displaying to have the 
book of the national resources. 


stout old gentlemen, retired from the 
solemnly awaiting the demise of th 


companions, with no motion in them of intellectual life save 
@ speculation as to how Jones or Brown, 
ie summons should be issued, would “ cut 
ublication of the internal revenue returns, now 
over the land, brings out the fact that the whole 
community, even in those great centres of life and activity 
where each man’s own concerns might reasonably be supposed 
uite urgent and important enough to absorb his entire atter.- 
n, is substantially one vast coroner’s court of financial in- 
quest, startled into exceptional animation by the appetizin, 
prospect of “ cutting up,” 
section is the most fascinating branch ot anatomi- 


not the dead, but the living. Vivi- 


like the First’s German coun- 
ople of “ for all their goots” 
schedule of the incomes of 


would be an interesting and valuable contribution to our 
statistical 


Such @ schedule, in a coun’ 
admirable ‘guide in fincasial legis 
schedule i ternal 





follow from this public inquest into in ma 
more than offset the vidual ’ 


gratifications of 
the occasional chastisement of individual “ bumptiousness ” or 
If, for example, the whole business of incomes 
should come, as it is now very likely to come, in form of 
” upon it is tolerably cer- 


| 
| 


enterp as ours. Make: 
it as intolerable as human uity can and you 
generate a hostility which upsets the wh ie scheme. 
The “ committee” system, we submit, leads directly 


to_the latter result. 


Asmo- 
deus. It takes off the roofs of houses, turns men's pockets 
inside out. Popular opinion runs its over the assessors’ 
lists, and holds men responsible, not the incomes which 
they solemnly believe themselves to but for the in- 
comes which other know must have. If a man 
declares a larger rental than he had credited with by his 
Se eet dows = aaa — —_ a 
smaller, he is charged ury. very plea- 
sant, has a wholesome effect on credit, and an more 
wholesome still on the respect and good will of man to 


man, 
the majority of our citizens not to have 
ted — a an er advised think 


it decent 
we 
to do, one thing is pretty clearly established by the results of 


opiaion greally overestimates taestssherd at co 
0 ny ly ov Cs) 
us. Incomes, it must be remembered, are phe omar 
rency ; and if we reduce the returns published so 
pony AP in gold it will be found that incomes of 
twenty thousandj dollars represent the highest a 
wea)th in New York; while of incomes one h 
thousand dollars fewer have been declared in America 
the English returns give of incomes reaching two hundred 
and fifty thousand d and upwards in England. 

This is acurious and unexpected, but son the whole, we 
think, a satisfactory revelation—W. Y. World. 


Ha 
ath 


fri 
Powers, I have seen fit. to organize s of detective 


in | police on the frontier, and with the same esign have called 
shares of new companies should be valid and binding until 

after | after the allotment of shares, it was virtual] decreeing that 
honest men should always be liable to falfil their i 
but that rogues should be at liberty to annul any contracts 


out for permanent duty a portion of the volunteer force of the 
rovinces. e 


P Similar considerations suggest the of 
, | arming the Executive Government wi stronger oe wine Bo 


it now possesses for dealing with persons who, while a 
themselves of the right of asylum always allowed on Beta 
= os when Be may be ae 
ol Ds W! residence amongst us they ga 
obey the laws and respect the — of the country. A 
framed for this purpoge will be before the House, and I 
ask for its early consideration.” 
The Governor Lye 2 wand the House on the zeal shown 
by the volunteers, asks & vote of supplies for the necessary 
expenditures. He informs the House that the financial legisia~ 
tion of the last session had been attended with successful 
results. The revenue has been largely increased and trade 


In regard to confederation he seys: “Circumstances afford 
an opportunity not agg og the settlement of the question of 
provinenal litics, t for the simultaneous creation 
Of a new nationality. Prelimi negotiations were 
with the Governors of other Provianes 


Btate, 
ne3s, Or W! the several provinces remain in their 

and isolated condition, powerl for pautunk 
aid, and incapable of a proper share in the Imperial responsi- 
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negotiate as revolutionary and dangerous; but this is 


















































































the address of the former individual. Yet where is Juarez? 













































owes to its physical geography, its poverty, and quite compatible with the idea of the central Government | Who knows? Meantime we take upon ourselves the awful re- 
Its neighbours north are the timid and unwarlike| : ir treating for peace. Finally, there are Mr.| sponsibility of tendering advice to the Director of the State 
Tibetians, and to the south-east the eq timid and un- ' ‘ Department at Washington. If, without fear of France, 
warlike Assamese, at present busily , under English | Blair’s missions or volunteer excursions to Richmond, ’ you 
in the honest occupation of growing| whereof the reader sees, from day to day, much | Would accredit any office-bearer to the President of the Mexican 
tea. To the south they are protected by the Terai, in summer | mention in morning and evening journals. Is there Republic, which non est, don’t let the unfortunate individual 
a of from sixty to eighty miles broad,| .vining in them? Can any thing come out of them?|be accredited to Juarez by name. You are not aware of it 
the whole base of the Himalayas, but healthy bably. but it is the less fact, that on the 30th of 
— pe canny BA bere Se Tae iar task, Seed Seathembtementiedd ty eltiette: 
countries in our own occupation, of|a general impression prevails, to the effect that the war|“\°vem 
Wen the has ascertained, Bootan will not 


tional limitation, and has nyt been renewed—therefore you, 
who have been dreaming of a President without a Republic, 
can now con over the requirements of a Republic without a 
President. Information concerning the existence of either 
should be addressed to the Senate of the United States. 


is drawing rapidly to a close. What grounds there are 
for, the belief, at or least how far the belief is well based, we 


Capture of Fort Fisher. 

The Confederate rejoicing over Butler's self-inflicted dis- 
comfiture at the mouth of Cape Fear river did not last long. 
On Sunday night, the 15th inst., the prize, which he let go 
when it seemed to be almost in his possession, was secured by 
Brigadier-General Terry, an officer less chary of the blood of 
his soldiers than Butler was—or affected tobe. The achieve- 
ment was a joint naval and military operation, ably planned, 
brilliantly conducted, and eminently successful. 

Admiral Porter’s immense fleet, numbering about sixty 
vessels heavily armed, having been re-fitted and supplied with 
ammunition at Beaufort, N. C., appeared again at the scene of 
the former action, on the morning of yesterday week, Friday. 
The troops, numbering we believe about ten thousand men with 
two batteries of artillery, were landed from transports on the 
shore facing the Atlantic; and, not being within range of the 
Fort, were disembarked, as before, without opposition. They 
immediately established their lines right across the narrow 
spit of land on which Fort Fisher is built, and threw up 
hasty defences against any Southern force that might come 
bringing relieffrom Wilmington. The fleet, after covering the 
disembarkation, proceeded to engage the Fort, and rained 
into it, during three hours, a very tempest of shot and shell. 
The reply was at first vigorous, though it inflicted scarcely any 
damage upon the shipping ; but it subsequently relaxed. On 
Saturday the bombardment was resumed, eliciting no response, 
the fire being in fact so continuous and terrible that the garrison 
were fain to hug their bomb proofs. Sunday morning brought a 
repetition of this same storm of missiles, and of this same passive 
endurance. At three P.M., however, the time for closer ac- 
tion had arrived. By signal from General Terry on the shore, 
the furious cannonading was stopped in a moment, and tliree 
brigades rushed to the assault. Gaining the parapet at one 
angle, they were met by the garrison, and a series of bloody 
and obstinate conflicts at close quarters ensued, which lasted 
for several hours. Early in the affair a body of eighteen hun- 
dred seamen and marines from the fleet had assaulted the sea 
front, but had been repulsed with the loss of a hundred men 
and two Lieutenants. At one period a Confederate brigade 
came up from Wilmington, and pierced the line left to guard 
the approach; indeed, toward sunset, the defenders had 
resisted so valiantly and so many of the Unionists had suc- 
cumbed, that the issue sppeared doubtful. Then it was 
that a fresh body of Federals was detached from the line of 
observation posted toward Wilmington, and was brought up to 
fight the way step by step through the interior traverses. After 
a while the exhausted garrison gave way, and finally 
evacuated the works, retreating to the vuter extre- 
mity of the sand-spit. Followed by the victors, 
and certain that at day-light they might be swept away 
by a few rounds from the war-ships, they surrendered 
at midnight, and so ended the affair of Fort Fisher. The pri- 
soners taken numbered about eighteen hundred, and on their 
side about five hundred men had been killed and wounded. 
General Whiting, C. 8., in command, and Colonel Lamb who 
had charge of the Fort, were both wounded and captured. 
The guns, many dismounted and rendered unserviceable, 
were seventy-two. The Federal losses were extremely heavy, 
as they always are in assaults of this nature. They are 
roughly set down at nine hundred, including a large propor- 
tion of officers. Early on Monday morning, through some 
unknown cause, the magazine of the Fort exploded, and about 
two hundred more casualties occurred to the new occupants. 

The details of this operation are full of interest; but we 
have no room forthem. We must nevertheless flatly contradict 
one of our neighbours, wko contrives to introduce into its edi- 
torial summary hereupon another of those wilful and ma- 
lignant inuendoes, that incessantly disgrace the American . 
press. We allude to the Tribune, which said, afew dayssince, 
in reference to the guns taken on this occasion: “among 
them an Armstrong gun—a sort of cannon—the 


Among the little episodes of war, we notice the total loss of 
the U.S. sloop-of-war San Jacinto, on the 1st inst., upon Abaco, 
one of the numerous reefs of the Bahama Keys. Who does not 
—. recollect that it was in this ship that Commodore Wilkes, 

opine U. 8. N., perpetrated the outrage on the Trent mail-steamer ? 
ihe eneumarantithetoaaen clean: te .| We are glad to add that no lives were lost when the San 
son of an able civil officer, and moreover the odse ofan Jacinto was wrecked, and glad also to add’that a British man- 
English tamity. The object of his mission was to fix bound-| of war was despatched from Nassau, to aid the American 


— in — fated poctee — ons ps Bg British officers and crew, immediately on receipt of the news.—The 


territory. In public durbar, or court, the envoy was insulted, | Patapsco Federal nonitor is also reported blown up by 4 tor- 

even to the extent of personal violence, and he saved his own | pedo, off Charleston harbour. 
ae —y apnea 7 we a ee 7 Two or three incidents have occurred in Congress at Wash- 
conditions we are now to impose are moderate. ‘We ave not ington, that especially interest us. Mr. Sumner, Chairman of 
fo en yas age Fa simply > mf —— the Committee on Foreign Relations in the Senate, and there- 
my ne mountain passes, and to annex the lands outside them. | fore ez officio an influential Legislator, seems determined that 
Of auch Gotan ee Se ay and under the suspices | +46 Anglophobia of his later days shall obliterate the recollec- 
favourable an issue to it as can well be expected. The reader | tion of his some time noted Anglomania. This is perhaps— 
may Judge how ee men ew ow we are —— we grieve to think it should be so—the directest method just 
when we state our Plomatic intercourse for winning the good graces of his countrymen. Not de- 

it, following a little war, was of the days of Warren Hastin. rested 

just ninety-two years ago, and that the best account of the| ‘erred by the prospect of seriously injuring the commercial 
country we possess is that by’ Turner, a nephew of the great | interests of his own North West and the fishing interests of 
Governor-General, who passed through it in his mission to} his own North East, he has aided in upsetting a fair Recipro- 
panne ay es ge wetness Po mee tention to his published | city ‘Treaty, because forsooth Canada had reaped some ad- 
meee vantages under it! Not heeding the cost and inexpediency of 
arivalship in armaments, he has voted for rescinding the wise 
regulation regarding vessels-of-war on the great American 
Lakes! And now comes another proof that statesmanship 
goes down before malignity or political ambition. Mr. Sum- 
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to 
a few copies of Nos. 39, 40, 50 and 51, of Vol 
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A Sruxeutar Traprrion.—-Among the Seminole Indians 
ent, tradition regarding the white man’s origin 
and superiority. They say that when the Great Spirit made 
So ee 
the | Senta of a small lake, and bade my pos Set ng ner has actually given notice of a Resolution, looking toward 
One obeyed, and came out of the water purer and fairer than | the annulment of that article in the Ashburton Treaty, which 
before; the Par laa ey moment, d which time, | regulates the reciprocal extradition of criminals. Hear it, 
pe he oe fy peety doe eee partes pings ca O murderers, and forgers, and swindling bankrupts who long 
ia uatil the water became black with mud and he came out| % sbscond! Down to your kneesand thank the Hon. Charles 
with his own colour. Then the Grest Spirit laid before them | Sumner, or rather get him up a testimonial, since that is the 
SE ee ann (an ok Dig Be bie eeiiortese in eslous, he fashion of the day. If he have his will, you can hereafter cut 
> pacinaen, onl havide felt the ‘weight ad wow fa Tan? of | throats, or cheat the world or your creditors, with impunity, 
the Gopper-coloured man then chose the next heaviest, lea sna} if you are but lucky enough to catch an Atlantic steamer at 
the white man the lightest. When the packages were Queenstown or Sandy Hook! Let Humanity blush, and Civi- 
Silat? Wbetrs a steen ebeneuee tame all the imple-| lization be discouraged! What matters? Mr. Sumner can 
warlike apparatas; the third gave the white Siew nee, 2d | purge himself ofthe taint of his former predilections, and can 
, the engines ot the mind—the means of mutual, mental teach mankind how to average an imaginary wrong in a 
vement, the social link of humanity, the foundation of | single and complicated case, by asuicidal step backwards in 
the white man’s superiority. the matter of criminal jurisprudence! 
The House having concurred in- the Senate’s amendments 
to the joint Resolution requiring the President to give to Great 
oune & MoRRELL. | Britain the required notice for terminating the Reciprocity 
: Treaty, the act ot folly may be considered as consummated, so 
WUT AWIBION, — [ar stie Lapaatarot conned. Perey, hover, ite 
war should cease and men’s minds become in a measure open 
to reason, the evil may be remedied in the next Congress 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 21, 1866. whien sarite on ib tie of Marth. It is curious that, only the 
day before yesterday, the New-York Chamber of Commerce 
Europe; A Blank Week. woke up to asense of the evil that is impending, and recorded 
There has been no arrival from the Old World since our | its counsel that modification’were better than abrogation. Had 
last issue—an unusual occurrence, even in winter. Scattered | this wide-awake body bestowed more attention upon com- 
up and down our columns may be found many gleanings from | mercial, and less upon political affairs, perhaps its influence 
the Liverpool mail of the 3ist ult.; but they do not invite | might have prevented a needless and baneful change. Sundry 
comment. —- journals are also beginning to doubt this policy, now when 
North and South. : it is too late. 
The fall of Fort Fisher is the great event of the week.| The only remaining exhibition of the Senatorial wisdom of 
Other military events there are none of great importance, | Washington, which calls for remark, concerns other foreign- 
unless it be the undisputed possession of the Charleston and|ers more than ourselves. It is important nevertheless, as 
Savannah railroad, in the neighbourhood of Pocotaligé, | showing what queer ideas on international subjects can pre- 
nearly half-way between the two cities thus named, by | vail in high places. On Friday of last week, the Consular Ap- 
detachments from General Sherman’s army. Thence, a cross-| propristion Bill was taken up, and in its schedule the word 
road—of sand, not of iron—leads off also toward Branchville, | “ Mexico” occurred. Thereupon, up jumped Mr. Wade, of 
which many suppose to be the General's destination, if he Ohio, and moved to amend by describing -that nation text- 
decide to give Charleston the go-by for the present, and march | ually as “ The Republic of Mexico.” No speech or argument 
Northwards to aid General Grant in attacking or investing the | appears to have been made. The honourable gentleman manufacture 
Confederate capital. A-propos to the city of Charleston, it is| simply remarked that there were two governments in Mexico, | of which is controlled exclusively by the British Government.” 
regarded as one of the signs of the times that its two leading | and that the Republic could alone be recognised, this country | This is false. Sir W. Armstrong is a contractor, working ex- 
newspapers concur in over the disorganized | having “ nothing to do with the Empire.” No debate ensued ;| tensively for our government and enjoying its patronage, but 
state of the troops that are quartered in Carolina. the amendment was adopted. The French Minister having | in no sense controlled by it. In fact, if the U.S. Parrott guns 
Nor is this the sole indication that trouble and doubt|called upon Mr. Seward,on a former occasion, to explain,|and 15 inch mortars continue to burst at the rate recently ex- 
are rife jn the South. Some of the Richmond papers are | when the House was guilty of an analogous indiscretion, it re-| perienced, it is by no means improbable that Mr. Secretary 
joined by others, in various parts of the country, in intense | mains to be seen whether a like complaint will now be made. | Stanton may fall back himself upon Sir William for supplies 
denunciations of their President, Mr. Jefferson Davis, and in |The American Secretary of State, it may be remembered,|of “a sort of cannon.” To insinuate that any one of our 
attributing to some bungling or neglect on his part each suc- | spoke in reply very slightingly of legislative interfereace in | official departments aids in, or connives at, any such trans- 


_ easive disaster that overtakes them. This bitterness of feeling | diplomatic affairs, and laid stress upon the fact that the! action as is here hinted, is a miserable libel, intended solely 


has also been manifested in the Confederate Congress, where | Senate (which is in some respects the President’s Privy) to stimulate the Anglophobia out of which some of our un- 
several members have used language in reference to Mr. | Council) had not concurred in the objectionable vote. What/ scrupulous contemporaries endeavour to make a profit. 


Maximilian, 
solution characterizing all gttempts by individual States to | ought to be better informed, than the world at large is, as to | There cau be henceforward little cotven shipped to England 
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for payment of interest on Confederate bonds, or for purchase 
of much needed supplies. f 

Brigadier-General Terry, who commanded the land force on 
this occasion, has been promoted, and he and his troops, as 
also Admiral Porter and his officers and men, have received, or 
are in fair way to receive, the thanks of Congress. As for the 
unhappy Butler, the pitiable condition, whereinto this great 
success plunges him, might move his bitterest enemies to 
compassion. At the very moment he was proving to a Con- 
gtessional Committee the impossibility of a2 assault being 
successful—had he undertaken one—came to Washington the 
news of General Terry’s achievement. Poor Butler! Yet itis 
well that it should be thus. Had he snatched the laurels, his 
whole career might have afforded a very pernicious example 
to the youth of this imitative country. 

Yesterday afternoon the capture of Wilmington was an- 
nounced. -_— 

The Canadian Medley. 

The Parliamentary session has opened at Quebec, as may 
be seen bya telegraphic summary elsewhere. We cannot 
however discover in this version that Lord Monck, in his 
opening speech, made use of the phrase attributed to him 
editorially by one of our near neighbours, who says that his 
Lordship took “ courage openly to announce that the Federa- 
tion scheme is designed to make British America ‘an inde- 

nationality.” Now in the very journal alluded to 
we find no such phrase as this one that is italicized. The 
nearest approach to it is “ a new nationality,” which isa dif- 
ferent thing. It would have been indiscreet for the Governor- 
General even to have hinted such a contingency, on s0 
formal an occasion ; and we much doubt whether the Colo- 
nists, so far, themselves have the “ courage ” to contemplate it. 
—The Hon. George Brown, just returned from England, may 
perhaps favour us, in his place in Parliament, with a little 
peep into the Imperial councils; but we shall be agreeably 
disappointed if he take the high ground thus erroneously at- 
tributed to Her Majesty’s immediate representative. 

The wearisome affair of the St. Albans’ raiders lies over till 
the 10th of February, the prisoners having established before 
the second Judge their claim for thirty days’ remand, in order 
to communicate with Richmond. It is more clear to us 
why, having originally obtained the former, they should ask 
its renewal, than why his Honour should have granted it.— 
Opposition to the Confederation scheme has become more 
marked than it was, in Prince Edward Island, and has caused 
another resignation in the Cabinet. It is possible therefore 
that, if the project be carried out, the Island may be “ left out 
in the cold.” In New Brunswick, on the contrary, the oppo- 
nents appear to be decreasing. So be it!—The abrogation of 
the Reciprocity Treaty is considered as a settled fact, and we 
rejoice to see that there is very little whining, in Canada, under 
the expectation. Perhaps the punishment may not be quite 
g0 severe as the wise men at Washington anticipate. A 
Canadian journal publishes a long and able protest of the 
Boston Board of Trade against the repeal—The passport 
nuisance continues, a singular monument of Mr. Seward’s 
ingenuity in reviving obsolete practices, by way of venting his 
spite. 























































































































































just before the war, he was put forward as a candidate for the 
Vice Presidency of this Republic. Thus his life has been full 
ofhonours. As a statesman he was conservative and temper- 
ate, but he lacked individuality, and independent vigour of 
character. Hence he does not take rank with such great men 
as his contemporaries, Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. His 
excellence consisted in grace rather than in power. 
He was a perfect type of elegant culture. In office 
he was just, industrious, and able. While Minister to 
England, his management of the international relations of that 
country and this was singularly wise and commendable. But 
it was as an orator that he won his enormous popularity, and 
as a scholar that he deserved his fame. His learning 
was ample, various, and accurate, especially in the department 
of history ; and his orations were thickly studded with felicitous 
historical analogies and illustrations. To hear him speak 
was to witness a surprising effort of art. His fervour, equally 
with his reasoning, was elaborated with scrupulous ingenuity. 
Thus, though lacking in boldness and originality, his oratory 
was charming and impressive in its mechanism. He employ- 
ed it-in celebration of many lofty themes, and in aid of many 
worthy causes, and the legend of his triumphs upon the ros- 
trum will long survive. He rests at last, in the fullness of 
years, and leaves an honourable name to literature and to the 
world. The drawbacks have been often canvassed in these 
columns, but we care not now to revive them. 





Death of William Henry Fry. 

New York journalism has lost’a brilliant and esteemed mem- 
ber, in the gentleman above-named, who has just died, of 
consumption, at Santa Cruz. To many persons Mr. Fry was 
only known as the musical critic of the Tribune, distinguished 
in its columns no less for the occasional eccentricity of his 
opinions, than for the dash and humour with which he urged 
them. But he was much more than a clever critic and a 
smart writer. He was, a musician by instinct, by education, 
by practice; and in his sometimes apparently capricious 
moods, was but following out the inspirations of a nervous and 
excitable temperament. He was as honest and genial, we 
believe, in his artistic relations, as he was lively, witty, ami- 
able, and companionable with his associates. One of the 
most open-hearted of men, as of writers, we do not think Mr. 
Fry could ever have assumed what he did not feel, whether 
in art, in literature, or in politics. 

Mr. Fry composed, several Operas, regarding which it may 
not be perhaps incorrect to remind the reader that in music, as 
in other things, “tbe prophet is not without honour save in 
his own country.” 





Brama. 


The theatrical barometer indicates “set fair.’ Familiar pleces 
hold their ground and prove attractive at all the theatres. There 
is thus no novelty whereon to fasten the thread of critical com- 
ment, As a necessary consequence, therefore, the dramatic critic 
—whose column must be filled, whether or no—would find it ex- 
pedient to turn aside from everyday therfies, and stroll in the 
fields cf discursive generalization. 

To-day, however—for one dramatic critic, at least—those fields 
are not inviting. To-day the sky is blue, the sun is bright, and 
the earth sparkles with the white lustre of newly fallensnow. On 
such a day one’s thoughts range far and wide, and refuse the con- 
straints of routine. Mine, I know, are now out at sea, with the 
great ships, and the icebergs, and the dancing waves ; now among 
the pine-clad mountains, and in the snowy depths of pathless 
woods; now with the sleighers, as they glide, in mad merriment, 
over the crackling silver of snow-sodded roads; and now at the 
winter firesides of far-off homes, where rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes and happy laughter and the love of parents and children 
make an i t, sacred glad And so, I dare say, the kind 
reader will pardon my present brevity. I could but emulate the 
industrious spider, and spin out of my brains a prosy disquisition 
on some collateral question of the drama, It might, possibly, be 
instructive; but it might also bea bore. Besides, the spider is an 
offensive type of selfish and malignant drudgery, and altogether 
unworthy of emulation. 

One important dramatic topic, however, must not be overlooked, 
even in this mood of dreamy negligence. That is Mr. Hackett’s 
enterprize, in aid of the Shakspeare Monument Fund. My readers, 
no doubt, remember the solemn and secluded rites, with which 
the corner-stone of the proposed monument to Shakspeare was 
buried, last April, inthe Central Park. It certainly did seem then, 
as if the design of the testimonial was buried with the stone. But 
this proves to be a case in which Mr. Hackett, the chief worker 
in the enterprise, refuses, like Hamlet, to recognize ‘‘ seems.” 
He has never lost sight of this pet project; and, on Monday 
evening, he commences a series of public readings, at the 
Broadway Atheneum, in aid of the Monument Fund. 
The Atheneum is at No. 728 Broadway, and the ticket 
of admission to his entertainment, with reserved seat, 
costs two dollars. I hope Mr. Hackett will have a large 
audience, every time he reads: and if he reads as well, in 
costume of the period, as he does in the doublet and hose of Jack 
Falstaff, it is certain that his audiences will be thoroughly de- 
lighted, The purpose for which he thus labours needs no com- 
mendation. A suitable monument to Shakspeare, in the Central 
Park, will be an aonour to American culture, and a delight to all 
intelligent beholders. The utmost credit, and the heartiest praise, 
therefore, are due to Mr. Hackett, for his tireless activity in this 
good cause. 7 

I notice, by the way, that he has been suggested as a candi- 
Gate for the American Consulship at London. A petition, in- 
deed, signed by many eminent merchants of New York, has been 


The Latest Letter of “ Historicus.” 
Nettled possibly by our taunt of last Saturday, regarding 
the exclusion of this somewhat famous publicist’s last essay 
from the columns of the American press, the N. Y. Zimes, and 
Evening Post have at last been driven to acknowledge, that 
“ Historicus” has appeared in print. Nay,.they have done 
more. They have not, it is true, found room for the smallest 
extract from the able document in question ; but they have 
each indited an elaborate editorial upon it. , 

Now, distant reader, it never would enter into your imagi- 
nation to conceive how these pretentious journals handle and 
dispose of our troublesome and close-hitting countryman. 
Guess a hundred times, and you will never come near the 
truth! You may as well give it up. Neither of them, par 
nobile fratrum, mentions, frombeginning to end, the, Portuguese 
Government, or John Quincy Adams, or the outfitting of 
twenty-six Banda-Oriental privateers in one American port, 
commanded by American Captains, or in short the very pur- 
port of Historicus’ most apt yet most inconvenient illustration ! 
Each takes up some minor point, and argues it out—as it has 
been argued out over and over again since the war began. It 
is difficult to picture to one’s-selfa higher tribute to the ability 
of the learned jurist, or a more ludicrous exhibition of “the 
‘way not to do it.” 








Edward Everett. 

It is with no ordinary regret that we récord the decease of 
this distinguished American. Mr. Everett died at his resi- 
dence in Boston, on Sunday morning last, the 15th inst. His 
disease was apoplexy, and his death was sudden. Like 
Thackeray and Hawthorne, he died alone. His housekeeper 
indeed, alarmed by the noise of his heavy fall, reached his 
chamber, only to find him insensible, and just breathing his 
latest breath. His age was 71 years, and through all those 
years he had lived a life of active labour in scholarship and in 
the public service. He was born in Dorchester in 1794, 
and, as a youth, was carefully nurtured and edu- 
cated. The first office which he occupied was that of 
tutor in Harvard College, a post of peculiar importance in 
those days. But his avocatians changed frequently ; and it is 
singular'to note how many offices he held. He was, at differ- 
ent periods in his shining career, a Unitarian Minister ; a Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Harvard ; the editor of the North American 
Review ; « member of the U. 8. Congress ; for four terms | pointment be made. The choice would be wise ; for Mr. Hackett, 


James ; President of Harvard College U. 8. Secretary of State; | tegrity, and of singular talents and sccomplishments, who would 
and U. 8. Senator from Massachusetts. It may be added that,|.*bly protect the interests and worthily represent the culture of 
his country, in a foreign land. MERCUTIO. 


_" 





THE FRENCH THEATRE. 
Jules Sandeau’s clever comedy, “ Mademoiselle de la Seigliére,” 


was given on Saturday last before a thronging audience; and it is 
to be remarked—whatever may be the preference of the French 
residents in this city for brief and sparkling vaudevilles and 
comediettas—that the American portion of the audience muster 
in stronger numbers, when a single work of celebrity or of sus- 
tained interest is offered for their entertainment. One reason for 
this choice may be, that in the latter case they are generally spared 
a caricature of singing. Be that as it may, there was a crowd on 
Saturday. 


The plot of the piece may be described in few words. During 


the Revolution, the estate of the emigrated Marquis de la Seigliére 
had been confiscated, and bought subsequently by his own Steward. 
The Marquis’s immediate neighbour, the Baronne de Vaubert, 
unlike him, had returned and saved her estate during the First 
Empire. Furthermore, she had persuaded the old Steward 
above-named, while he was mourning the death of his 
only son, an officer in Napoleon’s army, that it was his 
duty and privilege to cede the estate, which thus lacked an 
heir, to his old master the Marquis. He does so; and in 1817 we 
find the latter “enjoying his own again” under the Bourbons, 
and considering the past quarter of a century as little more than 
an ugly dream. The Baronne’s reason for bringing about this 
restoration is that she has a son, and the Marquis a daughter, 
whom she desires to unite in marriage. The young folks are be- 
trothed in fact; and so the play opens. But it opens with the 
mal-d-propos appearance of the old steward’s son, who had been 
wounded, and long kept a prisoner in Siberia, not killed 
in battle with the Russians, Naturally enough, he is by no 
means welcome; but he falls in love with the Marquis’s daugh- 
ter, whose intended husband is a spoony naturalist, and who had 
herself been much attached to the new comer’s father, thinking 
also that he had been treated with ingratitude. Moreover, the 
setters of the young officer, which she had seen, had given her a 
romantic interest in him. Add to these persons the inevitable 
lawyer, who had aided the Baronne originally, and who sighs in 
vain for her hand—and you have the dramatis persone. The sol. 
dier, who comes to eject the possessor, remains to share the es- 
tate with the occupant’s daughter, after a variety of episodes, situa- 
tions, conflictions, and intrigues, which it would exceed our space 
to detail. The piece is neatly constructed; and the dialogues— 
there are nothing else—do not want for Gallic wit and reparteé. 
But to be successful, it must be played by first-rate actors and 
actresses, and this is more than it was our fate to behold. 


The honours of the evening were with M. Juignet, the manager, 


who presented the avocat, and is by far the best actor of his 

troupe, and with Madame Bergeon, whose intelligence grasped the 
finesse of the Baronne’s part and whose tact and experience ena- 

bled her to portray it truthfully, like a lady, and without exaggera- 

tion.— Madame Larmet, excellent as she is in some parts, was out 

of her element as the heroine who gives name to the Comedy. 

She lacked light and shade, expression, and feeling. Clearly 
Helene is not a favourite rdle with her.—The great character is the 

Marquis, rendered by M. Chol without much apparent compre- 
hension of the grand seigneur’s airs, manners, feelings, and views 
of life, around which there should be thrown the all-preva- 
lent but indefinable essence of good breeding. © The lack of this 
disgusts one with his egotism and selfishness. The opportunity 
for high art is abundant. M. Chol stuck to the matter-of-fact, and 
missed his points one after another.—M. Larmet is not a very 
dashing cavalier to carry off the affections, or rather break up the 
engagements of the fair Helene; but as he shines immeasurably 
above the botanizing youth, Raoul de Vaubert, one can’t wonder at 
his carrying off the prize. 


Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the house appeared to be 
put in very good humour by the performance. It is kindly or- 


dained that the world at large is not troubled with critical ears 
and eyes. There is a good lesson in French, to be had under any 
circumstances. ; 


Last night there was to be a muster of M. Juignet’s friends, 


with a view of shaping out the project for a permanent house to 
be built up town.—To-night there will be, of course, a great crowd 


again, for La Cagnotte is to be given. It is said tobe a most amus- 
ing piece, and is in five acts. 


Sn 


THE FIFTH AVENUE SKATING POND. 


Good ice, good company, and good order are the distinctive 
features of this capital resort, whereto the tide of youth and 
tashion sets most markedly. The caprices of this sea-bound cli- 
mate do not encourage the establishment of such splendid 
“Rinks” as our Colonial neighbours boast; but a sheltered and 
well kept resort, whero skaters can take their exercise with con- 
venience snd spectators can look on with comfort, is a boon for 
which to be thankful. It is a proof of the good result of this 
establishment in former seasons, that there are now, among our 
New York belles, many proficients and comparatively few novices 
on the ice. We are glad to commend it again, as deserving of 
success, and could almost wish the courteous manager, Mr. Van 


‘Dyke,.2 continuance of the present cold spell. 





HFacts and HFarcies. . 


Lord L arrived at the town residence of his brother-in- 
law, the Duke of Norfolk, in St. James’s Square, on the even- 
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language also is smooth, simple, and direct. But, in all these 
New Publications. details there is no uncommon excellence. These merits 
The reader of “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers”|i, Mr. Taylors story are surpassed, at every point 
will remember Lord Byron’s allusion to Southey, as a prolific by other writers, of less repute, who do not set 
poet, “ whose annual strains, like armies take the field.” The | themselves up as grand limners of American life, and an- 
allusion were apposite in the case of Mr. Bayard Taylor, as a nually “take the fiel Ra with a flourish of trumpets. In 
novelist, Mr. Taylor’s first novel, “Hannah Thurston,” was) one respect only can we award to Mr. Taylor unquallified 
published one year ago, by Mr. G. P. Putnam, of this city. | praise. His analysis of John Godfrey’s emotional struggles, 
His second novel, John Godfrey's Fortunes, has just been | wen “ going downwards,” his management of the episode 
issued, in a style uniform with that of its predecessor, by the| of Jane Berry and Bob Simmons, and his delineation of the 
same publisher, in cunjunction with Mesers. Hurd and) -naracter and devoted toil of Swansford, reveal a delicacy of 
Houghton. It is thus, we think, fairly inferable that Mr. pathos which is in marked and agreeable contrast with the 
Taylor has resolutely determined to pursue the business of| chronic artificiality of the rest of his novel. We acknowledge 
novel-writing, and annually to “take the field,” after the/ +> nave been especially affected by his picture of the death of 
manner of the bard of Keswick. The idea is somewhat) swansford, who alone, of all the characters in the story, is cal. 
appalling. Mr. Taylor is still, comparatively, a young man, | cyjated to inspire sympathy, and of whom we read, with real 
and, in the ordinary course of nature, has many years to live. | emotion, that 
Should he write a novel for each of those years, in the insipid His golden harp is silent now, 
strain of his first efforts, he will afflict the patience of the And dust is on his laurelled brow; 
reading public in a manner thatis painful to contemplate. a = tarry ron 
We characterize Mr. Taylor’s novel-writing as “ insipid,” Toll! toll! the minstrel ’s dead. without rain is an event in history. Water-colours there are 
because we judge it by that severe test of criticism which it| But “one swallow does not make a summer,” nor does one | 800n water and no colour. In the north there is nothing to 
is proper to apply to the works of a practical and extremely | quality of excellence make a good novel. Accordingly, there- — Presbyterians fed tie Gio C4 Lain, } § en 
pretentious writer. Had these novels emanated from any | fore, we do not think that Mr. Taylor is to be congratulated, | haq subjects But we admit there are times aed places in the 
member of his own “ Adeliza Choate” school of authors, we|or is likely to be encouraged, by intelligent, thouglitful, | west of Ireland where an umbrella will keep out the rain, and 
should have considered them as specimens of respectable | aud independent critical tribunals, as a novelist. He writes | Will r; = blown away. So we must look deeper into the 
mediocrity; and passed them over in slence, a insignifean,| wary fal sketches of commonplice persons and incidents, |e of tings 1a nd why in Wend Nature and Art do not 
Theirs, however, is a moré glaring origin. As a poet, a| and his satire—as evidenced in John Godfrey's description of] people of that country meet they are too busy with thei 
writer of sketches of travel, a public lecturer, their author | Adeliza Choate, Bandagee, and the Cave of Trophonious (al- pe he be their pa and * too oe Ra . 5 ee in » 
has assumed a prominent position in American literature. | lusions, by the way, which will be readily recognized by per. | CO!C way, an © your length and breadth, the angle 
He writes, moreover, “like one having authority,” and by no | sons familiar with the literary cliques of New York, within ,-2 ppg ene he rra of y otha cua gig — 
means as a modest scribe. His novels, in particular, are put | the last ten or fifteen years)—is often pungent. But he displays always t his head too full of things to see what's about him. 
forth with high sounding prefaces, and are deeply tinctured | neither breadth of vision, subtlety of insight into character and | He can beat the Englishman in word-painting, in eloquence, 
with the spirit of Gratiano’s well known ideal of conceit. In | life, the skill to construct a plot, the wisdom to teach or the in argument, but not on the canvas or the clay. 
every page of them their writer seems to say power to move, whether by knowledge of the world, a deep 
I am Sir Oracle, realization of the solemn significance of life, the agencies of 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark ! dramatic art, or the majesty of high ideals. 
To view such productions with leniency, would be super- . 
fluous kindness. This was our thought, when, in the Alion 


But there is genius enough there, and poetry, and the crea- 
tive power. No doubt, too, some of our artists are of Irish 
origin, though not a large proportion, we think. One or two 
names smile through the gluaming, and mutely ask a word 
for their country. Well, an Irishman comes to England, and 

of January 2, 1864, we noticed the story of “‘ Hannah Thurs- SF ine Avts. 

ton ;” and with this thought we conclude the perusal of “ John THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

Godfrey’s Fortunes.” This, like its predecessor, is called “a} fast week the Irish Viceroy, with the Lord Chancellor, the 

story of American life.” In both cases the phrase is misap-| heads of departments, and other distinguished people, went 

plied. “Hannah Thurston ” is, if it be anything,a satire upon | t0 the Royal Dublin Society, and there, before a large assem- 


becomes half an Englishman, or his son does, at all events; 
and then the man of mixed race, with wider sympathies, and 

blage of visitors, presented medals to some young ladies for 

works of modest pretension, and, as it appears, still more 


with a store of diverse ideas and conflicting sentiments, enters 
moderate execution. Lord Wodehouse’s part in the affair 


this many-coloured, multiform world of life, and exercises the 

supreme faculty of ey sees differences, chooses the 
was simply ministerial ; he had to accept the awards, to com- 
municate the observations of the judges, and to say some ‘in- 


good, rejects the evil, and sees, as it were with others’ eyes, 
much that in an unmixed race is an absorbing and impenetra- 
ble egotism. An Irishman, to be good for anything, must no‘ 

pleasant things in the pleasantest possible mauner. The 
actual success of the school can only be divined, in an ap- 
proximative degree, by a series of admissions, The men 


be all Irish. Happily, we never see that monster of the ima- 

gination, an Englishman all an Englishman, and nothing more, 
won't come forward—they leave it all to the girls. There are 
not so many even of the latter as there ought'to be. The ar- 
































































































































































—and we must confess that our acquaintance with the Schools 
of Artis not ‘a extensive—they don’t encourage attempts 
to — = SS ae. Hao A = heptey at — 
ne jugs, cubes, “ nudes,” plaster busis, and scrollw 

hat do they do when a real genius presents himself? Shut 
him up in one of the bottles; we should think, for he never 
comes to Nght opin once past that threshold. But for poor 
Dublin,—what is there to strike the sacred spark and light the 
fire divine in that city? It has no special industry, unless it 
be in bog oak and arbutus wood, and there are people who de- 
clare that all this is done in Germany. We don’t believe it, 
because we think better of rape 4 There may be one or 
two good statues in the streets of Dublin. Its public build- 
ings are, like everything in Ireland, a vast deal too ambitious, 
overdone with huge .porticoes, towering domes, ble 
colonnades, gloomy and grand interiors, and combinations 
that ought never to have walked out of a student’s portfolio. 
Grant that architecture is improving there, but it is dragging 
a fearful dead-weight after it. The climate is against the arts. 
You would not go out of doors to sketch in the streets or 
uares of Dublin, or in Phcenix Park, or at Glasnevin, or at 
ey-hill, or in the Wicklow mountains, for in all these 
places you see nothing but dirty beggars and smart gentlemen 
and ladies, Going southward or westward you get into the 
region of alternate shower and sunshine, where half a day 





the autobiography of a young man. Both are narrow in scope 
and superficial in treatment. To call them stories of Ameri- 
can life was, manifestly, a happy mercantile device, because 
it commended them to popularity, as products of the home 
soil. But to call a thing out of its name is not to change its 
nature. We have the authority of Dr. Johnson that a man 
is not necessarily Holofernes because he is so called; and we 
know that Mr. Taylor is not an original nor a powerful nor 
in any way a remarkable writer, because he happens to be 
thus described. ; 

Much is implied in the phrase “a story of American Life.” 
One expects, and is entitled to expect, that such a story will 
be at once comprehensive and profound ; that it will repro- 
duce, not the trivial but the important aspects of national life 
and character ; that it wil] afford glimpses of that social life, 
and those peculiar phases of civilization, which spring di- 
rectly from institutions that are “native and to the manner 
born.” If it fails to do this, though its scene be laid in America, 
and its persons be Americans, it yet is not, correctly speak- 
ing, a story of American life. In any other view of the sub- 
ject, the exaggerated absurdities and wire-woven platitudes 
of the novelists of Bonner’s Ledger would, equally with Mr. 
Taylor's sketches, ‘deserve to be esteemed as representative 
of the lights and shadows of American society. 

An apt illustration of our meaning in this respect 
may be drawn from the contemporary literature of England. 
“The Newcomes” is, emphatically, a story of English life. 
A hundred years hence, the student of the Past will see the 
English people of to-day mirrored, not in the stately pages of 
history, but in the picturesque and comprehensive and subtle 
and perfectly truthful pages of “ The Newcomes,” and of kin- 
dred works. Such stories epitomize life, and are only written 
by masters of the art—the large-brained and large-hearted 
teachers of the human race. But even these do not always 
write thus. “Pendennis” is not such a story, profound 
though it be, in its studies of human nature, and delightful 
as it is, in character and sentiment and humour and satire and 
moral significance. To call it a story of English life would be 
ridiculous. It is the story of the early experiences of a young 
man. Such also is Mr. Taylor’s “ John Godfrey’s Fortunes.” 
Both depict the childhood, youth, first and second loves, 
crosses, disappointments, and literary experiences of young 
men: but it must, in justice, be added that the latter differs 
from the former, as tepid water differs from the strongest 
and richest wine. 

Though it is not a story of American life, however, and 
though it is thin, and superficial, and in some portions parti- 
cularly tedious, the autobiography of John Godfrey is not 
lacking in a certain secondary description of cleverness. Its 
pictures from school life are authentic and amusing; and its 
accounts of “ Upper Samaria,” the Methodist “ revival” therein, 
the Wooley family, the courtship of Amanda Bratton, the New 
York boarding-house of Mrs. Very, the “ Cave of Trophonious” 
and the “ Bohemians” of the metropolitan press, are tinged good a 
with an atmosphere of fidelity and humour, Moreover, its| figure as o cyte be Lge Beem Itisa bes enn citings 

an we want co! i 1 
for their on tate ead aoe aa naugtnOM and then intruded |e want igure, we Want galy re Waal that which has made THE SOPH RACY HRWAL, LER 
m as necessary adjuncts of the nar-| the Italian peasant a, from which to paint supreme} The Letter of the Pope which -the 
rative—are Well coloured, and are pleasing to fancy. Its| blessedness and even omnipotence. But as far as we can see gap enh orgies, aha not from 


to the backbone. Perhaps this comes to doubting the - 
bility of an Irish School of Art; but we do not mean it. A 
large part of Ireland, jappily, is much Anglicized ; and a Go- 
vernment cannot offer prizes in money and medals, and 
honorary mention, without attracting strangers, at least those 
of another race. We have plenty of French and 
names in our London Exhibitions, A School of Art cannot 
tisans won't show, and don’t care for art. The specimens of| easily do much harm, and may do some good; at least, under 
native talent offered for inspection are few indeed. It is found| honest management. It must not be made the pretence for 
necessary to recommend simpler subjects for the competition . It must betrue at every joint, and to the heart’s 
next year. The first prize is awarded to a cartoon of “ The| core. Art, indeed, truthfully treated, is as much the road to 
Good Samaritan.” by one of the two or three gentlemen who | @!] truth as logic, or mathematics, or whatever pretends to 
have intruded into this feminine company; but the only| teach truth by the more formal methods. §8o, by all means, 
merit ascribed to the composition is that probably suggested | let us have a School of Art at Dublin if we can get it.—Zimes, 
by the humblest figure in the well-known group. Only one | Dec. 28. 
subject in oils could be mentioned at all, and that did not] The above article brought out the following letter addressed 
even show — for it —_ er“ end — bed to the Editor of the Times. 
it was care! executed. e will not take our ers 
pd. pom Seuneuibeani, “ nudes,” groups, Narcissuses and Sir,—A word or two, if you please, in answer to some of 
Venuses. it is quite plain that thus far the thing is a tailure, | YOUr assertions that “ art is not in the Irish people,” and that 
and, such being the case, it is questionable whether an in-| {2 tyres nature and sake wy up a usual friend- 
crease of students and of fees is a matter for congratulation. | Ship, of OF Rook Fa ee ng hs © possibility of an Irish 
Lord Wodehouse wishes the manufacturers would do more | Schoo ‘ ys Rory ~7 8 us whatever has been shall 
for the school, and they will probably reply with a wish that | D® ay vw i the fact that ome spenote. og. there was an 
the school would do more for the manufacturers. He com- pecor4 . Ohi : — pg ny mar rn x e a of the 
plimented the ladies for taking the place of the gentlemen, | ¥*h of which a aaa cacemy. Wil on you. 
and hoped they would do so in other occupations if the gen- You will find there a collection of ornament in gold w in 
tlemen should fail of their duty. The United Kingdom, he| Quantity rivals that of Naples or Rome, and in artistic qualit 
said, had made a very remarkable pro, in arts and manu-| ‘8 20t inferior to the works of the Greeks, The book of K 
factures within the last. 16 years; and in the long run, he sad, ote Tenia vee re f'n Irish art as peculiar Fw fine 
hoped, it would be able to vie with the foreigner in works of | ° Ari aT any 0 ony. e OF ape \ ‘or two 
beauty and taste. His Excellency was most courteous in his | C&2t F et Fayed Dublin o no better in Ireland 
style, but the real purport of his remarks was that the exhibi- | ‘ban in England, an 4 we} 4 im Pa gate with huge 
tors had better throw their compositions into the fire, their postpom, jranting —_ chi Bae geting. recollect 
medals into the Liffey, and their efforts in another track alto- | ‘at w. years the architectural genius of England 
gether, as far as art was concerned, unless they would give| Could do nothing more original than the British Museum and 
their mind to it rather more. Either it is not in the people, fea nes pram ic = ne Temple ot anaes 
or there is something radically wrong in the teaching. Bat chanel res at wr ODA OF. Pal _ Tas t _—_ 
never despair. There is hope when judges are found capable . not in the Irish people & year we lost 
of telling the exhibitors that their works are all trash, even Mulready, whose pictures united qualities found but separately 
though the judges may not themselves be capable of showing in Van Typo Angelico, and Ostade, with a power of 
a better way. Anything is better than a complacent satisfac- | CO7Tect drawing equal to that found in Greek gems, And Mul- 
tion, or Lypocritical connivance at a dead level of slavish imi-| ™@®4y was born at Lay What Dries artist (in France, or 
q plodding stupidity. Plain speaking has always Gacmeey, Nedra hay! oon pels in the He nate Ne he 
gone with high art, as it has with sound religion, wise politics, | Coton than the Battle of Waterloo in the Houses lia 
ht conduct, and everything good. ment re And Daniel Maclise came from Cork, and first copied 
ut how is this? Perhaps there is something in the race } eal mrs busts ne ys gootlreumag FL Nergaaed ‘on 
—not the Celtic, but the whole British race collectively, just | 8°") i se pol then ‘his — ern 
as the Romans confessed their artistic inferiority to the Greeks, | ** agence ee soteek aaah the thik te tate P evage es 
and took it out by despising artista, But, with the admission | * Process ‘ad is oa. dag noe y - 
that almost ing we say applies to England as well as| COUDtY. not Foley, too, an Irishman, at the head 
to Ireland, we will offer a few remarks about the young ladies| British sculptors? And may not the “Eve” of M’Dowel, the 
wa i rea cy on Ca ges ern meen Pt Ps 
ntlemen who did not,and the artisans who vo e whole “ 
thing a bore and would have nothing to do with it. The| AUow maa ho so) senna a - — a thing as a 
school, if we understand the word “local” characterizing a vote Dail pas M4 ws: fey » ci —o- ay 
class of medals, is for ali Ireland. But what natural and early | ‘bat has been built, ore man can walk in when he 
training is there for art even at Dublin, and what chance ig|Pleases, even on @ Sunday afternoon, a8 Mr. Sheepshanks 
there for a people if it have not natural and eurly training? | Wished should be done at ; and it is not true that 
There is no such thing asa National Gallery at Dublin, ‘There | *b0cls of aft do not encourage attempts to draw from life 
is no collection of pictures, or sculptures, or other works of and nature. e copy of their pecans (which I enclose) 
art, that a man ean walk into at any hour that he pleases, or | Shows the con , and I would venture to ask you to im- 
even once or are S yp is suck 8 00 ection in sehen eB tance with schools of art, w you say 
We have no costume, excepting, indeed, t Irelnhd es the Iam not an. Irishman, but I hope you will allow me this 


advantage of us there; for when a woman of the County Gal-) OpPotunity of raising for a moment a sbillelagh in defence of 
way nat enews her dress over her head she makes r= art in Ireland.—{ am, Sir, your PNG Sere lite 
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h. Liberty of thought is" Iibert x pation F* peli 

eal li ye being ei beeen e table - 

ness of a heart given up to pleasure and interest ;” liberty of 

teaching is liberty “ to deprave and delude unthinking youth,” 


and so forth. 
world ends with 


b sacrament of penance,” and so pra against 
the eighty errors defined in this and other ? poss not 
particular on here. Would the Pope hesitate to 


ly 
pra — the ~~ law of movent h. —- be quite 
as S.- as praying against progress of man: the 
condemned ideas.--Spectetor. 4 


The Roman correspondent of the 7imes gives a remarkable 
account of the quarrels now — between the Pope and 
the Catholic Powers. The Vatican has contrived to offend 
most of them in turn, France by refusing to induct a Bishop 
appointed by the Emperor, Ital 
Austria by omen | to modify the concordat, Portugal 
ee ee her ancient right to appoint all Catholic 

» es dia, St, Petersburg, wo, is at daggers drawn 
with , threatening to withdraw her Ambassador if the 
Pope interferes further in Poland. 8 talks of an accom- 
modation with Italy, and the Government is in 
trouble with ite Catholic Bishops, who have presented a 
recommendation to the King | a | against Catholic 
officers being compelled to fight duels. At present they must 
fight or leave the service, and as duelling is a sin by Catholic 
law, some fervent officers bave chosen the latter alternative.— 








It is almost difficult to write seriously of the publication of 


such a document at the present time. the Pope and his ad- 
ly determined to prove that the existence 


kind, they could not have taken a more 
effectual means of attaining that object. But one can scarcely 
understand the policy of offering such a demonstration to the 
world. At the very moment when the temporal power is 
threatened with more serious dangers than have yet assailed 
t, one would have thought it was advisable to keep the ex- 
retentions of the Papacy somewhat in the back- 

und. ell or ill-founded, his Holiness cannot be ignorant 
they are thoroughly unpopular in, every country in Eu- 

and that they are especially so in France. There can 
doubt that this Encyclical letter will greatly assist 
Napoleon in withdrawing his support from the Papal 
It m vince all but the most Catholics in 
folly if not the crime of upholding the govern- 
t of who cannot, accordin his own showing, 
anything but a tyrant of the stupidest and a 
It must dissipate the dream of reconciling a Ttaly 
. It shows conclusively that there is but one 

of ame) ng the deplorable condition of the Romans. 
Pope himself tells us that he cannot compromise with, or 
accommodate himself to, the spirit of the age; that he cannot 
abate one jot of the power by his predecessors in the 
; that he must have all or none. We entertain a 
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that which he seems to anticipate.—London 


general duel with all that is best in the 
ting a month’s indulgence to the faithful 
year 1865, in the Lope that this will in- 
stains of their sins 
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Rev. Mr. 7 (coming to the rescue, and asserting his 
tine Ooadle (a Pe a ETE )}—Yes, that’s it. 
m } es, "s 

(Doesn't trust herself with the word.) , 

Rev. Mr. Pamby—Well—er—you see it’s a long and some- 
what in matter; one, perhaps, that would hardly—er— 
bear—( but refreshes his intellect with a sip of tea)— 
well, the point is this—— 

[Servant enters, and announces “Mrs. Muddle.” After 
the usual greetings, and the necessary introduction, the 
conversation is thus continued— 

Mrs. Muddle.—I am so tired! I’ve been in Court all day. 

Mrs. Coddle. Court ? 

Mrs. Muddle.—Yes, hearing the case which of course in- 


terests you, Mr. —— (is going to say, “Danby,” but checks 


ous | herself, ‘and confesses her ignorance). I beg your pardon 


(asain so Mrs. Coddle), I didn’t quite catch 

Rev. Mr. peenhy Seen and meekly). Pamby. 

Mrs. Muddle. x Pamby.—(the Reverend gentleman bows 
gem ed course it interests you ? 

Mrs. dle.—Mr. Pamby was just telling me, my dear, as 
you came in, the whole point of the case. 

Rev. Mr. Pamby (waiving his right to be heard).—But you, 
Madam, have just come from it, and so of course are better 


able to—to—— : 
Mrs. Muddle.—T’ve followed it closely in what they call an 
official capacity. 
Mrs. Coddle.—Official, my dear—— 
Mrs. Muddle.—Yes ; I’m sure Mr.—Mr.—(gives it up, and 
substitutes a form)—this gentleman will keep my confidence. 
(The Reverend gentleman intimates by something between a 
smile and a snort, that he’s ready for anything in the way of 
feminine confidences). Well, I’m reporting the case for the 
Ecclesiastical Engli: n’s Anglican Weekly Journal, and 
here (producing pocket-book) are my notes. 
Mrs. Coddle.—Oh, do let’s hear them. 
Rev. Mr. Pamby.—I should so like, if it would not be too 
much trovble—— 
Mrs. Muddle (making a show of reluctance).—Ah, it will 
be boring you. 
Mrs. Coddle.—Boring, my dear! I was only just saying, as 


you came in, ae, &e. 

Mrs. Pamby.— es, we were only just saying, &c. (Joins 
in the duet, and corroborates Mrs. Coddle’s statement). 

Mrs. Muddle.—Well, then, the case is this. (Refers to her 
notes.) First, the Bishop—oh no, I won’t begin with that. 
No—you must know that the Archbishop of—or, rather, I 
should say, to make it clearer, for it isa little difficult to make 
you understand the whole case at once (her friends not ap- 
provingly, and smile encouragingly)—yes—well, you see, the 

ishop of Cape Town held a Synod with two others and one 
who hadn’t anything to do with the place, and they yoy 
Dr. Gray—no, I mean Dr. Colenso, who’s the Bishop of Natal ; 
and then when a Suffering Bishop (Rev. Mr. Pam 
that she means “ Suffragan” perhaps) is sent away, he has a 
right to appeal to the Crown in Council, at least the question 
is, whether there was a Patent—yes, a patent, you know, or 
t—(refers to her notes)—no ‘epellin the notes) a p-r-e 
—it’s half rubbed out—no, precedent. And Sir Hugh Cairns 
—- that there was a Lucy (he didn’t mention the surname) 
who quarrelled with the Bishop of St. David’s. I couldn’t 
exactly catch whether Lucy was his wife, or not, or any re- 
lation to Dr. Colenso, but they all said it was of great import- 
ance; but of course the position of the Church in the Colonies 
is the chief thing to be considered. 

Mrs. Coddle (sagely).—Ah! ¢ 
(Rey. Mr. Pamby says “ Ah!” too, and thinks he ought to 
get the subject up thoroughly.) 


in Council at least—(tries to got 

thing here about a statute. (Thinks.) Now, what was that ? 

—a statue of Henry the Eighth? (Musingly.) It can’t be 

Sharing Cross—no, that’s les the First. 

{gives up the point)—at all events the question is, whether the 
ny of Natal was conquered by the Archbishop of Canter- 


vy. Mr. Pamby (a little surprised).—But surely —— 
Mrs. Muddle.—I assure you that’s the legal view—I followed 


Cc 


The measure tends to confirm the impression, which has om oe (The Rev. Mr. Pamby makes up his mind to get 
become very general in anaes ees es all the old astute- Ne subject tho y-) And—let me see—if the Arch- 
ness and craft of the Church of Rome have gone from her. op conquered it, . Gray is no Bishop at all, or Dr. 
She is beginning to resemble the condition of a secular despo- | Colenso is no Bishop at all—one or the other—and there’s no 
tism far advanced in its decline, where decisions of the great- | jurisdiction anywhere. 


est moment are taken, at the solicitation of the most unworthy 

ape Ec: yooh dae ee Seeate. Itis a 
courtiers, and small gues, Statesmen 

Guahie of taking wide views do not exist among them ; and 

the only relief from the universal reign of 

protably furnished by those who like the 

narrow their old 

that moves 





But it isa difficult — pooner ss 
ual exalted order uae tale work in the — Rev. Mr. Pamby 4 =p his coat).—I ert cats be | Lord G , and Clanranald were discuesed. 
pr mo Diplomatisis may be wondering what can be the pro-| going. Many thanks for your ind, de., do. Good-bye, &c., | Sir Walter, evn wang Ey was descended, 
of which the first and most uences | &c. Don’t &c., &c. Good-bye, &e., &e. through her Alexander, first Lord Macdonald, 
are to throw down the gauntlet to France, to [Heit Rev. Mr. Pamby, determined to get up the subject pa a) ae ys hag the of that family, the Mac- 
and irritate Italy, and of which the advantages are as yet ab- thoroughly. Scene closes. of Sleat, or as he affected to call them, after an 
solutely a ‘But, aftar all, it is protabiy only some ; obscure pariah in the Iale of Skye. . Miss Sinclair interra 
petty personal in' which bole ioeminast him, “ Well, Sir Walter, say what you please, you -will al- 
who is suspected of too enlightened opinions is to be snubbed THE YOUNG PRETENDER. we pode wef pede Shen agen alban 
os An important discovery hasbeen made by Me. B. B. Wood: |to aay that he hed dacovered evidence to prove himself the 
ward, the Queen’s at Windsor. no other than | chief Macdonalds a reply am proud of :” 
A DIFFICULT SUBJECT EXPLAINED. some documents and letters of Prince Charles Edward (the| « wy dear G ,—As soon a8 you can prove yourself to be 
Scene—The Drawing-room in Mrs. Coddle’s house. Time, | y Pretender), who secretly visited London during the my sled Tokai ready to acknowledge you; in the meartime 
four o'clock. The Rev. Nathaniel Pamby, a Ca- ear 1700, and made a profession Ww has | I am yours, MacponaLp.”* 
rate from the Country, has just dropped 2 to partake of been sore puzzle to those of our historians who have dealt |« That letter,” exclaimed Sir Walter, “is the most pointed 
“the cup that cheers.” with this period. These papers were discovered amongst | that I ever heard or read of!”—Miss Sinclair conversing with 
Mrs. Coddle (using a hand-screen)—As you say,. Mr.|0me thousands of letters written or collected by the Stuart | the old Earl of Buchan, brother of Lord Chancellor Erskine, 
Pamby, this Bishop Colenso affair is a very serious matter. _| family d their exile, and were sce PE ' Iv., astonishment at some instance of ingratitude. 
EThe ker. Pamby staring at the fire vacantly.)—Yes. It’s in of Geral . a is pans ty pees, part by the « Never be surprised st i titude,” (said the aged peer 
F naa Wks 2 uae ue pennies Siher ada” (Rum|andestalogued, and very soon students of history will be en. shelter in the ark, no sconer found ¢ resting piace for the sole 
nati: toast.) Most im-port-ant. abled to consult them for fresh particulars of the period, 1716 | of her foot than she returned no more to her benefactor.” 
Mrs. Coddie..-Abt it’s e interesting. “Youought to read it.| 1770. The professions of Protestanism made by the young | Very true,” replied Miss Sinclair; “give © man «ladder to 
! Mr. Fenty, sow you're here, I must Pea gn Some) arg Uris jottings of idle, os sage go up, and immediately he turns his back upon you.” 
wie ir Ps oy (rather taken aback) The Colenso case ? Bo. uot always chow & very correct acquaintance With the Courant axp Racten—Paris was long, and perhaps al 
2: Mrn. Coddie—Yea. Of oourse Lknow he wrote books about | #uglish vangue, ‘These, for are curious — will be, divided in its of the merits of Cor- 
the—the—(ineans “the Pentatcuch,” but isn’t quite decided *Beytah, Tish, such to tool, bellle and Tt was for Racine to have 
as to the pronunciation), Such as them Cant be my ie been born 8 slace the strict rulea 


selfishness is 


himsel! 
traditions. The impres 


ano deprived, or not, as he 


Mrs. Coddle (horrified).—You don’t say so! 
Mrs. Muddle.—Yes, my dear, that’s the . §o that 
(refers to notes)—let me see—* Oath”—* Contract”—“ Chan- 
«Mayes es! I recollect—(resumes)—so that if Bishop 
Co took his oath to the Bishop of Cape Natal—I mean 
Town—then the contract between them would be brought be- 
fore the King in Chancery—if there happened to be an vd 
agg ee tpniem a and if not, the Primate and his deli- 
( to notes). No—(spells) D-e—Oh, yes! del 
mate and the delegates act under the Metropolitan, 
and then he is a Bishop in any case, and has a right to be 
without reference to the Queen 
in Council. Do you see? 


Mrs. Coddle (afraid that if she says she doesn’t, she'll have 
over again).— Yes, I think I see it now.—({With truth.) 


z 








Ab !—well— | mon' 





“T hete all prists, and the ions they rein 
heme the pena te Rome te the pepisle of Britain.” 

The above is an abridgment of a long letter to the Editor of 
the Times, which drew forth the following remarks, similarly 
addressed, from Earl Stanhope, the historian. 

Sir,—I venture to think that the Queen’s Librarian a good 
deal overrates the im of those short notes made by 
Prince Charles Ed which appeared with his letter in the 
Times of . Such short notes of Prince Charles are 
by no means uncommon in the Stuart manuscripts at Wind- 
sor. They are usually written in a very close hand, on small 
cards or tsof paper. Sometimes they contain a grace- 
fal ora thought, such, for example, as the following © 
which I found among them some 25 years ago :— 

“* De vivre et pas vivre est beaucoup plus que de mourir.” 

But in general I regret to sa: seem to have proceeded 
Sem thane hous Gian the Pitas the bn toon m Scot- 
land, too often tt in intemperance a refuge from his 
rows and cares. They are then velut agri somnia. It is diffi- 
cult to derive from them any definite meaning, and sti 
difficult to ascribe to them any historical value. 

Thus, for instance, Mr. Woodward does not even at- 
me Ad elucidation of the following fragment which he 
pul e8 :— 4 


“From Paris parted ye 28th ; arrived here ye 30th September. 
Iff she dos not come and yr M. on to send bacfor yr Letter 
and Procuration; ye House here of P. C. and her being either a 
tretor or a hour, to choose which, not to send to P. even after 
her co: ; unless in absolute necessity or her requiring it then 
at her dor. 

For my part, I believe that this note, written in an inco- 
herent mood, is a mere jumble between two transactions; 
first, the absence and apprehended desertion of the Prince’s 
mistress Miss Waikinshaw; and, secondly, the application 
made by him to his father at Rome for a renewal of his com- 
mission of Regency. I have formerly read the answer to such 
an application from James among the Stuart Papers. 

It is now admitted that the Prince made a secret journey to 
London in September, 1750. But the Queen’s Librarian 
is of opinion that “ Lord Stanhope, CeO WE great value 
toa statement by the Prince in 1783, has been misled 

the length of his visit,” and Mr. Woodward pro- 
ceeds to adduce two short notes of the Prince in support of 
his own view. 

It seems, however, to have escaped Mr. Woodward’s atten- 
tion that the two notes thus adduced are, so far as the dates 
go, entirely inconsistent with one another. Here are the 
passages from — 

“ Arrived to Antw ‘6 6th; parted from thence ye 12th 
scot England ye 14th, and sf London ye 16th. Parted from Lon- 
don ye 22d and arrived at Paris ye 24th. 

(2.) “ Ye 5th Sept. O. 8. 1750 arrived ; ye 11th parted to Dover; 
Lay in ye morning parted and arrived at Boulogne; and ye 


Surely it would be desirable to make at least some en- 
deavour to reconcile these two statements before it is sought 
by their aid to disparage any other testimony to the same 


jon. 

As for me, I must continue to think that the account given 
by the Prince himself in 1783 is the best entitled to attention. 
So far from being “ vague,” as Mr. Woodward alleges, it seems 
to me in a high distinct and precise. It is to be found 
in a despatch w I have published from Sir Horace 
the friend of Ban ny and the British Minister at Florence, 
who was req to note and report to the Secretary of State 
all proceedings of “the Pretender.” Sir Horace tells of a 

erence between Charles Edward and Gustavus, King of 
Sweden, then upon his travels, and he thus proceeds :— 

“ They then to common disco in 
tender related some circumstances of his life that bh 
formerly to oe Bp mermn 4 what follows :—That, in the 

‘th of September, 1750, he came from France in company only 
with a Colonel Brett; that they examined the exterior parts of 
of which they though} might be beaten down 

ce they went to a lodging in Pall-mall, 
friends were assembled, among whom were 
the Duke of Beaufort and the Earl of Westmorland ; and he said 
thet if they could have assembled only 4,000 men he would pub- 
licly have put himself at the head of them. He stayed there a 
fo t, and asserts that the Government never had the least 
notice of it.” ; 

I might say more, but I am unwilling to trespass further on 
your space, and I will only add that it is with t regret I 
differ on any point from a gentleman so accomplished and so 


highly q for his official duties as I know Mr. Wood- 
ward to be.—I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
ing, Dec. 28.0 STANHOPE. 


Tae Late Miss Stnctarm.—From a graceful tribute to the 
memory of the _ Miss Catherine Sinclair, which has just 


been pul private circulation, we select the follow- 
ing:—In her ger days she was a frequent visitor at Ab- 
botsford. Sir Walter Scott was, at that time, well known or 


erally understood to have written the “ Waverley Novels,” 

it had not publicly avowed the authorship. Miss Sinclair 

one day amused ek ape J by — him a small en- 

ving of ascrap of very thin muslin over the 

free, and the follo inscription underneath :—“ The Great 
Unknown !”—On occasion, i 

chieftainship of the clan Macdonald, when the rival claims of 


I 


&@ question arose as to the 
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immediate junction of the wires, and it is therefore expected 
that before the end of the present week Pera, and consequent- 
ly London, will be on “ — terms” with Bombay, Ma- 
p Any and Calcutta by this round-about route. The of 
ch for the new service has also been definitely settled, 

d fixes the cost of a 20-word message from Constantinople 
to Kurrachee at 90f.,to which is added a uniform charge of 
12f. for transmission on from Kurrachee to any station in the 
we ager ae Sonee te wont atte 
extra - Lo lon the 4 
75c., or a total of 110f. 75c., from Constantinople. Thus, the 
cost ofa through message from London to Calcutta be 
125f. or £5.” 

SuyLock AND Soapsups.—In a recent police case, a matron 
of the washerwomanish persuasion was charged with passing 
a bad half-crown in a em to a small tradesman of the 


seem to disclaim knowledge that the coin was not from the 
Queen’s mint, but defended herself by alleging that the com- 
plainant had a bit of lead under the scale in which he put the 







































































se ete, spectators, formed a long line between 
the tombs of the nameless dead, and a brillisat field of be- 
tween sixty and seventy equestrians, including several ladies, 
followed the new huntsman, Mr. Hogg, and the lately im- 
yee pack of hounds, in their researches after Reynard. 
‘ortunately for the opening omens of this revived institution 
no accidents took place, in spite of stone walls and stiff rails; 
but Mr. Hogg was not satished with the results of the day’s 
work, in a sporting point of view,as no brush was brought 
home although five foxes were started. The fact is that the 
neighbourhood of the Via Appia abounds with so many old 
tombs and } anne, and holds of one sort or another, that 
foxes are seldom at a loss for a place of aner after a short 
burst, and the hounds become quite practical archwol 
with poking about the Triopio, the . Sulpizio, and the 
substructions of the Villa dei Quintili. Four capital English 
horses, the successors of the unfortunate animals burned on 
the Lyons epi C have arrived safely out to Marseilles, and 
are in Rome on Monday next.” 
















































; Racine was an espalier. He was a Gulliver bound b; 
Lilliputian cords; while his great rival was an athlete need. 

strict diet and discipline to brace him for the arena. Cor- 
ng te was a Norman, argumentative, proud, peremptory, and 
melancholy temperament. He was educated by the Jesu- 
its, and, ing his tutors in classic lore, he| article sold. It was Sheridan over : thecoachman said 
studied many years for the Bar, where his logical powers and | « A bad shilling, your honour!” “ All right; yours isa bad 
his command of language might have raised him to high| och” The tradesman gave false weight, the customer gave 
rank but for two im ents—an impediment in » aNd | false money. Was this a case for a legal interference, or was 
across in love. He loved well, but the lady of his choice |i: not an instance of the healthy way in which commerce 
adjusts itself, if only let alone? The plaint was dismissed on 
low grounds, as usual, but the magistrate might have appealed 
to the laws of high political economy. e rather admire 
that washerwoman, but should not care to entrust her with 
our best shirt. 


TABLEAUx VIVANTs AT CoMmPIEGNE.—Thanks to M. 





A Great Crier Crop.—The English vintage—if such a 
term can be applied to the produce of the orchards of this 
country—is now drawing to a close, and has been the most 
‘remarkable within living memory. Both apples and pears in 
the fruit-growing districts of Worcestershire, Herefordshire, 
and Gloucestershire have this year been abundant beyond pre- 
cedent, and culinary fruit is now selling by retail at a cheaper 
rate than potatoes. A more magnificent bloom was never ob- 
served than that of the spring of 1864, and although this is 
not a precursor of an abundant crop it proved so in the 
present instance. Apple and pear trees were laden so thickly 
that the branches frequently broke down under the weight 
of fruit, and although picking een | finishes in October, 
there is here and there fruit still hanging from the leafless 
trees. Generally, however, the fruit is small, in ——- 
no doubt, of its great abundance, although some parts of Here- 
fordshire have b age yo this year the finest fruit ever grown. 
The general price of cider fruit has been 1s. per pot of five 
pecks, and apples have been sold at £1 per ton. An immense 
quantity of cider and peny has been made in three counties 
named above, especially Herefordshire, and an ordinary price 
is £1 per h ead of 100 gallons, or 3d. a gallon. The fruit 
is admirable in quality, and consequently the drink produced 
is of the first-class, and is expected to keep unusually well. 
A quantity has been made this ae than has ever been 


perhaps loved more wisely, for while he was w for briefs 
she married a wealthy suitor, and Corneille bid well to 
Cujacius and the Coutfimes de Normandie, and bent his en- 

to dramatic composition. Once a writer for the theatre, 
Se became absorbed in the pursuit. He could talk of nothing 
but his own works, and when he did not talk of them he was 
devoured by melancholy. Racine took life more easily. He 


rarely spoke of his plays, affecting to consider them as mere | Gustave Doré, the holidays at Compitgne have been illustrated 
accomplishments; he laid himself {out to please and to be|in a very effective way. With the rich material in silk and 

, a8 a courtier or a gentleman at prized a smile | yelyet and other luxurious by-work at his disposal, which the 
or a compliment from the Grand Monarque beyond the plau- | stores of the Compagnie Lyonnaise and the magazines of the 
dits of pit or boxes, wrote letters worthy of the “ Polite Cor- | Louvre could afford,—with all the splendourin flowers and 
respondent,” and was elated at being appointed Historiogra- | tropical plants which the Imperial hothouses could furnish,— 
pher Royal ; and when sated of such ephemeral pleasures, he| with all the Arabian wonders, in gold and jewels, of the 
turned 


in to the theological studies of his boyhood, and | Palais Royal and the Rue de la Paix,—with the finest women 
reluctantly ceased from inditing pious chansons to win an - 


of Paris society as actors,—with room and light in abundance 
amaranthine wreath by his sacred dramas.—Du Casse on the| to displa everything to advantage,—no wonder that an artist 
French Theatre. like 


ré should have done something which, through 
elaborate skill of arrangement and artistic taste, claims almost 
a higher rank than that of a short, frivolous entertainment. 





Mopern Lirerary Forcrrs.—It isa curious fact for the 


templation of moralists, that the most skilful forgeries of| The first of his tableaux represented his now popular picture | recollected in any one year, the quantity being only?restricted 
Sodan times have taken place with antiquaries and those of | of“ Dorordschen.” In the hall of the spell-bound castle it|in some instances to the barrel capacity of the grower.— 
a literary turn, rather than with mercantile advent or 


was shown how the servants had fallen to sleep in the midst 
of their work and occupation ; the cellar-master at the tap of 
the cask, the cook with a dish of savoury meats on his head. 
Ivy had wound round everything; and a thin haze, like fine 
dust, hanging over the whole, reminded the spectator that a 
tors of the Bank of England, have gained great notoriety, if | hundred years had over the place, and that nothing 
not immediate wealth, for the a expert, Ireland and | had stirred since. Now the scene changes, and the room in 
Malone would, probably, have found it to their advantage to | the tower becomes visible, in which, under a sky-blue canopy, 
have turned their attention to bills of exchange and bankers’ | slumbers the royal child, the sweet face wrapped in a mantle 
cheques, instead of doctoring up so-called “remains” of of fair ringlets. Countess Pourtalés had this part. But the 
Shakspeare; and, if detection does take place, it may be’ stillness is interrupted ; something stirs in the background, and 
doubted whether the scowls of judge and jury are a whit less | the bold Prince approaches (Duc de Mouchy). He breaks 
unpleasant than the sneers of critics, and the gibes of the dull | the spell, and Dornrdschen opens her eyes; life returns into 
but virtuous. We all remember the wonderful MSS. from | the castle, and the first groupe appears again busy, and stir- 
Mount Athos, and other congenial spots for such antiquities, | ring —A second tableauz was taken from Dante’s “ Purgatory.” 
which Dr. Simonides not long since brought before the learn- | An angel Jeads the souls of the Purified into Paradise—Dante 
ed world of London; and the dispute between the British | and Virgle in the front. The angel with mighty wings was 
Museum authorities and Mr. Collier, touching the skilful use | represented ty tho bones Marquise de Gallifet—A third 
of the pen in matters of dramatic autograph, are yet fresh in us Was palus’s orgie on the funeral pile. Vis-) THe Onz-Leecxp Dancer.—All that can, therefore, be 
count Aguado was Sardanapalus in all his splendour. In the| added isa brief allusion to the extraordinary performance 
front was seen # charming group—a high Assyrian lady|and extraordinary success of the Spanish dancer, Senor 
haem Metternich) caressing and playing with a boy (the | Donato, areal phenomenon in the fullest acceptation of the 
Prince); she holds a string of pearls before him,|term! Whatever uncomfortable impression may attach to 

which the child, smiling, tries to catch. At this moment | the notion of a man performing feats of terpsichorean agility 
the flames break in from all parts; and the expression of terror | with only one leg to sustain and serve him is dispelled almost 
on the two faces, relieved by the fiery red of the und, ¢ Doasto has hopped up to the footlights. “ In 
the twinkling of an eye” he had won the sympathy of the 


is said to have been fearfully true, showing the young ce, 
at all events, as a good adept in the y diplomatic art of| whole house, and the applause that greeted formance, 
dissem! as wonder after wonder gave it increased and increasing in- 


bling.—Parss letter. 
oremyineen 4 : terest, became at last quite uproarious. The most en 
Statistics or Acz.—It appears trom Who's Who in-1865 satlainctory exhibition is that du which e shaw! is brought 


that the oldest duke is the Duke of Northumberlaad,| into play ; nothing more skillful and easy than his manipula- 
of 


aged 72; the youngest the Duke of Norfolk, aged 17; the} tion adjunct, which: occasionally is so handled 
oldest marquis, the Marquis of Westmeath, aged 79; the that it hides the mat of that the loss of which, in Senor 


H e 
, 
oungest, the Marquis of Ely, aged 15; the oldest earl, the | Donato’s case can hardly be regarded as a misfortune ; and at 
Earl of Beverley, aged 96 ; the youngest, the Har! of Charle- | intervals the spectator is almost inveigled into the belief that 
ville, aged 12; the oldest viscount, Viscount Combermere, | an unmutilated biped is before him. The endurance of the 
aged 91; the youngest, Viscount Downe, aged 20; the oldest | man is as singular as his vigour and address. He danced, never 


baron is Lord Brougham, aged 86; the youngest, Lord Rod- , for little sh f 
ney, aged 7; the oldest member of the Privy Council is Vis- flagging mE pec Mh yeas Glonfrns Ngyaes Veegulncsn sop oDhenyl 


English paper, Dec. 31. ; 


Genuine Courace.—The Berlin journals relate the follow- 
ing incident which has just taken place in Prussia :—“ A 
po ts-man was at the junction of two lines of railway, his 
ever in hand, for a train was ae The engine was 
within a few seconds of reac e embankment, when the 
man, on turning his head, ved his little boy playing on 
the rails of the line the train was to pass over. ‘ Lie down!’ 
he shouted out to the child, but as to himself he remained at 
his post, The train passed along on its way, and the lives of 
a hundred passengers were perhaps saved. But the poor 
child! The father rushed forward expecting to take —— 
a corpse, but what was his joy on finding that the boy at 
once obeyed his order—he had lain down, and the whole train 
had passed over him without “my The next day the King 
sent for the man, and attached to his breast the medal for 
civil courage.” 


men in the pursuit of wealth, no matter how realized. The 

ability shown in many a facsimile autograph of Shakspeare 

or Ben Jonson would, if devoted to such talismanic names 

as Rothschild, rap, be the pretty signatures of the direc- 
B 


blic recollection. 
P The numerous autograph manuals and guides published in 
this country, and the great taste that has long existed here 
for collecting ures and paying ridiculous prices for them, 
have made the English market a good one; but on the Con- 
tinent the autograph mania has been spreading very rapidly 
of late, and certain old handwritings now realize more there 
than here. Facsimilists and forgers, too, have sprung up in 
Paris and the other large cities, and the mania, therefore, may 
be considered at a universally point just now. Recent 


manuscripts, poems, letters, &c., of iller. This 
pam gpd oery ine to have provided the man with quite a 
comfortavle living, for Gersterbergk found plenty of customers 
to give high prices for his in wares, amongst others 
Schiller’s own daughter, who is said to have laid out more 
than 5,000f. with the imposter. At a 
mere quantity of his stores excited the nom oe of certain 
learned pomeee, ond amongst them Professor tz, of Berlin, 

e 


5 
4 
3 
é 


of rapid evolutions, enough, under the circumstances, to 

who was th to discover and denounce the rogue.— | count Combermere, aged 91; the youngest, the Prince of| make the beholder dizzy. re then, to crown ell, ‘Senos 
Bee. cates Wales, cape By the oldest member of the House of Commons | j)onato accompanies himself on the castanets, to absolute 
Sea-Sicxwees—Dr. John C has published a pam- » Sone Lig ane eo eed perfection. He vas twice called back and vociferously cheered, 
on the treatment of Se for which he has satis- , y B4: the oldest wil m the crutch that stands substitute for his 


absent ie, and evidently well Dae with his reception.— 
Times’ report of the new Covent Garden Pantomime. 

Donato’s wonderful performance is doubtless the special 
‘item in the comic business. Notwithstanding the grave 
rumours of legal contests and injunctions the long-advertised 


wonder made his and created an impression 
which mortals blest with their fall proportions often fail to 


, T member for Montgomeryshire, aged 24 

himself that he has discovered a remedy. It consists in| jag, in England is-the Bight Hon. Stephen Lushington, 
low Se ee tT tet De 82; the youngest, Sir James P. Wilde, aged 48; the 
tion of and an india-rubber has been invented by | ojdest Judge in Ireland is Chief Justice Letroy, aged 88; the 
means of which the ice is kept in contact with each region of | youngest, Justice Keogh, aged 47; the oldest Scotch Lord of 
on, VU 


falling d the melting proceeds, and the mouth being so ue te he igs ae a oto 

jown as m 71; tue yor it, t Hop. Jo 

effectually closed as peehal seat ae from escaping as wal ae ‘Clerk’ aged 54; th 5 archbishop is the 
Arch 


e 
of Canterbury, aged 70; the youngest, the Arch- 
for the between Dover and Calais one suffices; be- Suhop of ork, aged 45; t y' 


ishop 
of Toronto, 85; the youngést, the Bishop of Nassau, 
aged 88 ; the oldest baronet is Sir Thomas Staples, aged 89 ; 
the youngest, Sir George R. Sitwell, aged 4; the oldest civil 
or military ht is General Sir A. B. Clifton, aged 92; the 
youngest, Sir Charles T. Bright, aged 32. 


Taxine rr Cootty.—On the Midland Railway Company’s 
new line, between tery wer and Buxton, at a 
Bugsworth, one of the sides of a deep.sand cutting 


uth of a tunnel suddenly gave way killing 
man and imprisoning eleven others and four coon 
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stone of the Leigh Woods abutment, workmen and the public 
in general were enabled to over the immense chasm by 
means of an iron bar seven hundred feet in length, which was 
hung across the river. On this bar was a “ cradle” basket, or 
car, and persons. who wished to make the dangerous passage, 
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abutment ye ye them that would have 
remain in the night! This novel way of beginning 
the was avoided, however ; but the were not 
rescued till they passed several hours in 


palace, The duke, on gee yes this communication, instantly 
returned to her Majesty not o 

pn be one of the court cham 
little tale is the divorced wife of Sir John Crampton, née 





Exrosep, nur Watcuep.—Even now, with an apparently 
confirmed Supaety cod a supize people, when the elect of 
thirty-five ns is seen driving a two-horse , like a 
private gentleman, to the Bois, he is under the and 
eee of the police, Those two young men in 
fashionable attire, cantering a little ahead, are ay agents ; 
posse bobleeh fa exbtber emell knsiact apparent lounesrners 

another ; ots of apparent loungers are 
on the watch along the ride; and an armed force would 
at the first sign of suspicion or alarm. When a ball was 
given to the Emperor and Runpress sta em 
the list of invitations was carefully revised 
his sub, who, not satiefed with having some of his people sta- 
tioned in the antechamber, insisted on cards of invitation to 
enable others (dressed and decorated for the purpose) to min- 


J he a I age 
y joining a shooting y at 
teau, the entire establishment was placed under strict surveil- 


lance di the ht, and when His Im 
Majesty too ee ald Oe neigtbonsing country ener 
like a town.—Saturday Review. 


Dramatist AND Mawacer.—The Civil Tribunal, Paris, 
has just given judgment in a suit between M. Mario Uchard, a 
dramatic author, and M. de Beaufort, director of the Vaude- 
ville, under the following circumstances:—M. Uchard is the 
author of a piece called Chermeuse, now under rehearsal 
at the Vaudeville, one of the chief parts in which was to be 
played by M. Faivre, but that actor having fallen ill, the di- 
rector determined to give the part to another performer. M. 
as contrary to his contract with the 

proceedings to compel M. de Beaufort to 
the further rehearsals of the piece until M. Faivre’s 
ae In court M. de Beaufort uced a medical certi- 
ficate showing that M. Faivre would not be abie to resume his 
duties for less than a month, and he argued that so long a 
delay would be most injurious to the interest of his theatre. 
He also deposed on oath that tliere was no absolute stipula- 
tion between him and the author that M. Faivre alone should 


lay that After hearing counsel, the Tribunal rejected 
ie Uchard's demand, and condemned him to pay all costs. 
Anoruzn Arnican Exriorern Comes To GrizF.— 
Scarcely a month since an account of the death of Jules Ge- 
rard, the intrepid African lton-hunter, appeared in print; and 


now another of equal celebrity, my r friend les An- 
derson, has met with almost as sad a 








his name. After several years’ wandering in the interior of 
Africa, undergo’ ps against which few men could 
have stood up, t rye explorer married and settled down 
in Land, and followed the trade of cuttle dealing with 
the natives. In June last he sent off a large mob of cattle 












Greek Church advancing, in that country—the only church- 
building in ~4 A 
erected the 
me of the Holy Sepulchre. It is buying land on all sides; 
wating olives and 
2 gg ym 


wife mu 
See te ee ee ats liar Sey 


being done by the Greek communion. It 
ew Jerusalem. It has raised a cross on the 


vines, and making its labour pay. Itis 


See 







a word, it 
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the game is 
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We find the above Problem in a London newspaper, but are not 
mperor honoured the | aware whether it has ever been in print here. 


White. Black. 
1. Bto Q Kt 1. KtoQ¢ 
2.,Ktto Q3 2. K moves 


8. Kt or B mates 
In the tollowing game, recently played at the St. James’s Chess 


Club, Mr. Loewenthal gives the odds of the Pawn and two moves 
to Mr. W. ery :— 
Remove Black’s K’s B’s Pawn. 

White(C.) Black (L.) White (C. Black (L.) 
1.PtoK4 19. PtoK R$ P takes P 
2.PtoQ4 PtoK3 20° P takes P BtoK3 
3. BtoQs Sips” 21. BtoK3 oo, R) 
4 PtoK5 to B2 22. B to B2 QRto 8q 
5. K KttoB8 PF toK Kt3(6) %8. QB to QBaq K to Ktsq 
6, Castles PtocQ4 %. Kt toR4 BtoK2 
7. PtoQB4 PtoQB3 2%. Kt to B3 QtoR3 
£ DE cons KKttoR3 26. Bto Kt3 Qto R6 
%9KKttoKt5 QtoKt2 i. Spo Q takes P 
10. PtoK B4 BtoK 2 28. eyy | BtoR5 
Oe Lee Kt to B 4(d) a 25 te} Bto B4 
12. Kt to B38 QKtto R3 | 30.KttoB2 bid 3 
13. P takes P QKttoKt5 |3L. RtoK3 toK 2 
14. Qto K2 Kt takes B 32, P toRS BtoK3 
15.QtakesKt KPtakesP (33. PtoQ Kt4 PtoK Kt4 
164.PtoK Kt4 KttoR5 34. Kt to Q3 BtoR 6 
17. KttakesKt 3B takes Kt and White resigned. 
18. QtoB38(e) PtoKR4 ‘ 


A line of play inferior to either P to Q B4 or PtoQ4. If 


difficult. —(d 
to the correct line o pay 
th a Kt by — R 
8 fine 2. ) 
torily: White's a 
obvious move of 
retreat of the hostile Bishop, thus ¢: 


capture, Had 
with P to K R 3, which would have defended the Bishop. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 836.—By Joun Garpwer, of Brooklyn, U. 8. 
BLACK. 


White to play and mate in 5 moves. 





SoLuTION TO PRoBuEM No. 835. 













































no privileges of station or influence are taken into account, and 
the man who is at fault, whoever or whatever he be, is sent to 

rison. If the same rigour were applied on this side of the 
Channel, the probability is that we should have fewer acci- 


A Wire's Revence.—A case of separation is to occupy the 
forensic talent of Lyons, arising from a most original cause, 
A husband of colossal stren complains of having been 
wife. It appears that for several months the 
this ill-assorted 


y, 
| vengeance in words not loud but strong, and thus she fulfilled 






her p ; the husband returned one evening unusually 
w A hunting, dined and drank copiously, imme- 
diately retiring to bed when he was soon in the armsof Mor- 


pheus—dreaming, perhaps, but not of the long packing needle 
and strong twine ‘which, by the fair hands of bis wife was fast 
enclosing him, a helpless mass, in the sheets. This prelimi- 
nary measure taken, the lady, armed = a powerful stick, 
returned with interest the accumulated blows of past years, 
till, exhausted by the exertion, she was compelled to pause. 
After an instani’s rest, she made a deep curtesy to her bela- 
boured husband, and announced to him her intention of 
eloping to her parents’ residence. 


—_—————— EE ——E 
THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 


SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 

SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 

VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzicn Cosmetic RESTORA- 
TIVE AND SANITARY. 75 cents and $1 50 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative, 
50 Cents and $1 Per BoTTiz. 

HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cuyrs rzr Borris, 

MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 

%% CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


Mo gaa off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
SN where. 
\ if your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 
OTHER, but send your order to 
VICTOR E. MAUGER 
115 Cuamezrs Brauer. 


Sole Agent for the Society. 











progress, results inf@feyplelaks) 
serious Pulmonary and or - OU ; 

we¥ fections, oftentimes incurable. 
BROWN’S 
BRONOHIAL TROCHES 
Reach directly the affected parts and give almost instant relief. 
In Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh they are beneficial. Obtain 
only the uine BRrown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES which have 
proved their efficacy. 

Among the many eminent Singers who use the ‘‘ Troches,” and 

in the pignett terms of them, we would mention Miss Louisa 
e, Mr. Ainsley Cook, and others of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, London. 

A Branch House is opened in London for the sale of ‘* Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,’”’ which have been so justly celebrated through- 
out the United States and the British Provinces. Their value 
been proved by an experience of many years, and a are highly 
recommended and prescribed by. medical men and others of 
eminence. Price 35 cts. per Box. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, 
J Boston, Mass. 

Sold by most Chemists and Medicine Dealers in the United 
States, British Provinces and Great Britain. 

Loxpon Deport, 205, Hieg Hotzorn, W.C. 








opened by White, Black’s defence b 
ience has convinced us that this move is 
.—(c) Played with the intention to sacrifice 
P, and then take K Kt P with B, obtaining 
ig the only move to counteract satisfac- 
to 


roper: 









e) This is much better than the apparently 
Kt 5, with the intention of barring the 
ed to the danger of 


that move been made, Black would have replied 





down to Cape Town for sale, but on the road his car 
were attacked by a tribe of Namaquas, who murdered his men 
in cool blood and drove away the cattle into the moun’ 


tains. 
In endeavouring to rescue his from the sa’ An- 
derson pr ahot fo the thigh, which will, 2 


tuencies, 15 votes, counting as 80 on a di 
matter much. If he nominated the House, we believe it 
would vote for Lord Palmerston.— London paper. 
Pats or a Swaxe Coaruer.—The following is from Bu 
‘ :—“ During the rainy season, snakes and 
abound in Bundelcund, and not a few people die from 
Brahmin some ti 
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Waiting.—Court 





Mae yee trey yom —The House of Peers at present con- 

ince, 2 ro 
th, | marquises, 158 earis, 
the Bishop ot Bath and Wells sits alsoas Baron 


dukes, % ee 31 
viscounts, 28 bishops, barons. 
Auckland. 


ber of peers is 435. There are also 19 peers who 


m!| 
minors, and 13 in ‘their own right. are 
115 peers of Scotland and Ireland (of whom 4 are minors) who 








BRITISH NATION 
LIFH ASSURANOEB ASSOCIATION, 


316 Regent 8 London. 
Offices, { 65 Wall Street, New York 
Capital and Surplus.............:.....- + -$3,150,000 
Lossesalready paid...........-...... ..225.7,000,000 
Annual Income. ..........ceeceecsccccsces . 8 











This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. S. and Canada. 


CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, dieordered, or vitiated Blood, you are 
sick all over. It may burst out in Pimples, or 
Sores, or in some active or it may merely 
keep you list depressed, and good for nothing. 
But you cannot have good health while your blood 
isimpure. AvygR’s SARSAPARILLA purges out these impurities 
and ulates the organs of life into rous action, restoring 
the health and expelling disease. Hence it rapidly cures a variety 
of complainte which are caused by impurity of the blood, such as 
Scrofula or King’s Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, Sores, Eruptions, Pim- 
es, B Boils, St. Anthony’s Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, 
—_-s = oe ond. Wisems, Cones os Soyee~ 
ous Tumors, Sore Ey ‘emale Diseases, such as Retention, Irre- 
J, Suppression, Whites, Sterility, also Syphilis or Venereal 
tusasSinn andi seul te atoping acd i 
ARILLA, and see for you e 

which it cleanses the blood and cures these Ay 
late the public have been misled by large bottles, 
a 4 to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for one dol- 
. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for they not 
but often no curative pro- 
intment has follo the 
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